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Said of this estate 





” THe intensive development of this irregular 
lot was studiously thought out and developed 
with such nicety of detail that the designer, 
Harold Hill Blossom, landscape architect, was 
awarded the gold medal for excellence in 
design by the American Institute of Architects 
when it was shown at their exhibition a few 

° years ago." 


FOR SALE 


Property of 25000 square feet 


Intensively developed and planted 
with rare Ghent Azaleas, Pieris, 
laurel, rhododendrons, taxus. Fifty 
year old wisterias over pergola, 
charming oval garden surrounded 
by limestone balustrade. Three 
room greenhouse. 





House of five master bedrooms, each with its own bath. 
Three car garage. Exceptionally fine engineering and 
modern construction. Immediate delivery, furnished 
or unfurnished. Inspection anytime by appointment. 











For particulars apply to HORTICULTURE 
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Music room; painted ceiling giving 
history of music in portraits 
and panels. Fireplace, copy 

of one in Doges Palace. 
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Care in Handling Trees and Shrubs 


B* observing a few simple rules in the handling of trees and 
shrubs as they are received from the nursery, many losses 
from newly planted nursery stocks may be avoided. Nursery 
stocks are packed so as to reach the customer in good condi- 
tion, and as soon as the box or bundle is delivered it should be 
opened. Packed snugly together as they are, plants often over- 
heat. Delay. of a day or two during a warm spell in Spring 
may cause severe injury from this cause alone. This is particu- 
larly true of roses and strawberries. If because of delay in tran- 
sit or for other reasons the stock is shriveled, it may be restored 
to freshness by soaking in water for several hours or overnight 
before planting, or by burying both roots and tops for a short 
time. 

If the stock can be planted at once, so much the better, but 
if it cannot, it can be held in good condition by “‘heeling in,”’ 
that is, by digging a shallow trench in some sheltered spot, 
setting the plants at an angle, and covering the roots with soil. 
A common method is to throw the earth on the far side when 
digging the trench. The stock is placed slantwise in the trench, 
with the tops against the shoulder of fresh dirt. Then the 
roots are covered by digging a second trench parallel to the 
first, this time throwing the soil ahead onto the roots. The 
plants may be left in this condition for weeks until the ground 
is ready to receive them. 

During the planting operation, undue exposure of the stock 
should be avoided. A piece of burlap or a shovelful of earth 
‘thrown over the roots will help materially in reducing losses 
from drying out of the roots. 


Annual Division of Dwarf Asters 


N A recent discussion of the division of dwarf asters I was 
surprised to find your correspondent dividing them only 
after three years. It is true that the different varieties vary in 
vigor and rate of growth, and probably these are affected by 
differences of soil and situation; but with me, Nancy and 
Lady Henry Maddocks need division every year to do their 
best. So divided down to a quarter of the old plant, they 
annually develop into huge cushions 15 to 18 inches in diam- 
eter and a foot high, and it makes no difference whether they 
are divided in April at three inches, in late May at six, or early 
July, at nine. These two varieties alternated will keep the 
front of the border in bloom for a month, from the first of 
September. 

But this is one minor objection to these plants as a group: 
their low growth requires their having seats in the front row, 
—and there they sit, green enough, it is true, until September, 
when they suddenly become a lovely mass of color. 

Varieties differ greatly, as I say, in vigor. In any location, 
the exquisite tiny white Snowsprite remains for me a diminu- 
tive, slow-growing plant. Victor is quite vigorous, and can be 
divided annually. And of all varieties introduced to date,— 
now over a dozen,—Blue Boy is the bluest. Several of the 
others are hardly distinguishable save by name, their color 
being a whitish lavender-blue. Could I have but three, I 
would take Snowsprite and the two first named. 


Cambridge, Mass. —A. H. Herrick. 


A Way to Save Seedling Plants 


HALF inch of good garden soil sprinkled about clumps of 
tiger lilies now will encourage the continued growth of 
the bulbils that fell to the ground last Summer. Unless prop- 
erly planted or given a soil covering, the bulbils usually die 
during the first Summer drought, because the newly formed 
roots are so close to the surface. The same sprinkling of soil 
will save volunteer seedlings about scillas, muscari, snowflakes, 
and other Spring bulbs that seed freely. 


South Carrollton, Ky. —Maud R. Jacobs. 
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RHODODENDRONS 


These aristocrats of the floral kingdom give a gorgeous 
spring-time display. You must see them day after 
day to know their charm. Their beauty should be 
shown on large estates and in modest gardens. 


The best and most popular varieties of Rhodo- 
dendrons are available from our nurseries. 
All are grafted specimens, strong, healthy, 

and in sizes that can be handled easily. 


Our 1938 Catalogue 


gives full details. It also presents 
Roses, flowering trees and shrubs, 
evergreens, and hardy plants. A 

copy will be mailed on request. 


Bobbink & Atkins 
Rutherford 22 N. J. 











An Instant Success! 


A YEAR IN MY GARDEN 


At the New York and Boston Flower Shows, 
this latest and most valuable Garden Diary and 
Guide met enthusiastic response from Garden 
Lovers. Good for any 12 months’ period. 


Compiled by Professor Paul W. Dempsey 
of Massachusetts State College 


Circular on Request 
Price $1—at booksellers and stationers 


THE STANDARD DIARY CO. 
Cambridge Massachusetts 














“DO IT RIGHT OR NOT AT ALL” — JOHN DAVEY 


e TREE SURGERY e SPRAYING 

e PRUNING e BRACING 

e CABLING ® GENERAL CARE 
e FEEDING e DIAGNOSIS 





e TREE MOVING ® FREE INSPECTIONS 


The condition of your trees reflects the care that you give 
them. Trees must be kept vigorous and healthy to be attrac- 
tive. Why not arrange now to have your trees examined? 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone service in all communities 


DAVEY TREE SERVICE 




















EXETER 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Dodecatheon meadia, Shooting Star. Delightful white to pink flowers 
on 1 to 2-foot stems in May, June. This plant grows in full sun in 
border or rock garden. 3 for 60, $1.50 per 10, $12.00 per 100. 

Lobelia Cardinal Flower. Our most brilliant wild flower 
with vivid crimson blossoms in 6-inch spikes on 2 to 3-foot stems 
in August. The Cardinal Flower grows well in rich, moist soil in 
the border or naturalized along streams. 

8 for 60c, $1.50 per 10, $12.00 per 100 

Phlox divaricata, Wild Blue Phlox. Lovely lavender blue flowers 
which form a mass of color in May. A charming plant for the 
border or rock garden. One of the very best wild flowers for 
naturalizing. Full sun or part shade. 

8 for 60c, $1.50 for 10, $12.00 per 100 


Our catalogue of over 250 Ferns and Wild Flowers sent on request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
NEWFIELDS ROAD Box144 EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





























GARDENS GROW BETTER 


. .. . when you use this 
new measured fertilizer 


_Dilere’s an amazing new fertilizer 
that will help you get better results with 
flowers, vegetables, lawns, shrubs and 
trees. A measured beauty treatment that 

oes farther—costs less because you use 
ess. 


CHAR-GRO is a scientifically balanced 
plant food. It comes in clean, granular 
pellet form ...is easy to handle... distrib- 
utes evenly... works itself into the soil 
and lodges in the root area where it is al- 
ways available for plant use. 


CHAR-GRO has a highly absorbent char- 
coal base that has no waste. No ning 
away of valuable nourishment...no odor 
...00 weed seed. 

Try, CHAR-GRO this Spring and notice 
the increased beauty it brings to your gar- 
den and lawn. You'll never go back to 
old-fashioned fertilizers. Get CHAR-GRO 
at your dealer in 5, 10,25 

oad 100 Ib. packages. : 


MAKE THIS TEST 

at our expense. Let us send 
you a Free sample of CHAR- 
GRO-—sufficient for 25 pot- : 
ted plants. Just mail the cou- ~~ 4 
pon below. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, inc. 
165-B John St., New York 

Please send me Free SAMPLE 
of CHAR-GRO sufficient for 25 
potted plants. I enclose 10c to 
corer cost of packaging ani 


ing. 
H-4 




















“Only God can 


make a tree” —but 


Joyce Kilmer in his famous 
poem made inspired refer- 
ence to the miracle Nature 
performs in creating beauti- 
ful trees. 


But science knows that 
Nature also destroys. That’s 
why practical-minded prop- 
erty owners, aware of the 
importance of keeping trees 
healthy, that they may con- 
tinue beautiful, have high re- 
gard for the service rendered 
by Bartlett Dendricians. 
Why not have the Bartlett 
Representative call and in- 
spect your trees? He will do 
so without cost or obliga- 
tion. Our service is available 
from Maine to the Carolinas. 
Look under “Bartlett” in 
your telephone book or 
write: 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree 
Expert Co. 


Laboratories and Main Office 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


BARTLETT 
e TREE EXPERTSe 
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New Discoveries in Elm Disease 


LANS for the eradication of Dutch elm disease have been 

changed somewhat to meet a new danger revealed by recent 
research in the United States Department of Agriculture. Plant 
pathologists of the department find that the fungus which 
causes the Dutch elm disease may be present for several years 
in an elm without giving any outward sign of its presence. 
This means that the annual scouting by present methods 


which depend on observations of wilting, dying foliage and 


branches, does not reveal every diseased tree. 

These trees, however, may never become a center of infec- 
tion. As long as the fungus remains within the tree, the danger 
of the disease spreading to other trees is slight unless broken 
limbs should bring the infection to the surface. The patholo- 
gists find also that Dutch elm disease can live and grow in 
dead elms. 

These new discoveries emphasize the need of removing elms 
of low value throughout the area where the disease occurs—an 
area radiating out about 50 miles from New York City into 
Connecticut, New York and New Jersey. 


Poison Sprays Colored Pink 


MATEUR garden makers are likely to have a surprise this 
year when they buy arsenate of lead and calcium arsenate 
for spraying purposes. For years these poisonous materials 
have been white. This year finds them colored pink. It appears 
that the manufacturers are trying to co-operate with health 
authorities in preventing the tragedies which sometimes result 
from a confusion of these flour-like substances with white 
flour or bread-making preparations. No one is likely to mis- 
takenly use pink flour in cooking. Of course, the toxic prop- 
erties of these poisons have not been impaired. They are just 
as effective in killing insect pests as when they were white. It 
seems likely that amateur garden makers will give whole- 
hearted approval to this change. 
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Leading gardeners and nurserymen 
use and endorse this powerful 
double-action insecticide that kills 
by fumes as well as contact. O. EK. 
Plant Spray will not spot or burn 
the most tender blooms or foliage, 
and is generally considered to be 
the safest spray for greenhouse and 
garden use. 


Write for Literature 
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HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES 

IRISES 


PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
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Ornamental 


GOURDS 


Seed from a strain that won first 
prizes at recent Boston Flower 
Shows! 


A remarkable mixture of curious 
small and large fruits, including 
those with bright colors. 


Many have handsome flowers 
during the growing season. All 
are valuable for covering un- 
sightly places quickly. 


Pkt. 150, % oz. 50c, % o7. 85c, 
oz. $1.50 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Garden Work for Late April 

CABBAGE seed may be sown in coldframes or in the house. 

MANY annuals and some vegetables may be started in coldframes. 


PEPPER seeds may be sown in boxes in the house or in a coldframe. 


SOW THE seeds of early carrots as soon as the ground can be 
worked. Sow a second crop in warmer sections. 


LIMA BEANS may be started on sods or in strawberry baskets in a 
coldframe. 


LETTUCE seed may be sown in the open ground as soon as it can 
be worked. 


THE SEEDS of parsley should be soaked in warm water for a few 
hours and then sown in the open ground. 


THIS IS the time to drain and clean the lily pools. It is well to 
examine the cement for leaks. 


SEEDLINGS which have been started in the house should be shifted 
to the coldframes now to be hardened off. 


THE RED twig dogwoods should be pruned hard at this time. It is 
the new wood which gives the best color. 


GRAPE vines may still be pruned in the northern states. They may 
bleed, but bleeding does not seriously injure the vines. 


RED raspberry plants and blackberry plants being set out this Spring 
should be cut back to about six inches above the ground. 


WHEN working over the perennial bed, care should be taken not to 
cut into kinds which are slow to appear, mallows in particular. 


IT IS wise to dig the grass from around the iris roots as soon as pos- 
sible. This work becomes difficult after the plants begin to grow. 


SOW THE seeds for next year’s crop of artichokes. A deep, rich, 
sandy loam is best. Fork a dressing of well-rotted manure into the 
ground around the old plants. 


SPADE in some good manure or commercial fertilizer into the as- 
paragus bed and give the soil a thorough working before the 
crowns start. 


SOW THE seeds of leeks in the open ground in drills six inches 
apart and one inch deep, and when large enough, thin to one inch 
in the row. 


SEEDS of parsnips may be sown as soon as the ground is dry enough 
to work. This is an all-season crop and should have a place at the 
side of the garden. 


SOW SALSIFY seeds as soon as the ground can be worked. Give 
the same care and cultivation as for carrots or parsnips. This is 
called ‘‘vegetable oyster.”’ 


FORSYTHIAS and other flowering shrubs should be trimmed if 
necessary as soon as the flowers are past. The old canes of for- 
sythias may well be cut out. 


THE PERENNIAL beds will be benefited by an application of a 
good standard fertilizer spread evenly and worked in lightly. A 
similar feeding may be given the plants in the rose beds. 


IT IS important to fertilize the lawn if this work has not already 
been done. Dry fertilizer should be thoroughly watered in. 
Ammonium sulphate is safest when used in liquid form. 


THE PLANTING of trees and shrubs may be undertaken as soon 
as the ground can be worked. Evergreens need not be set out as 
early as deciduous trees. 


ARBORVITZ hedges and yew hedges should be pruned before 
growth is well started. Wood that is more than a year old should 
not be cut into. 


GLADIOLUS corms should be planted at intervals for a succession, 
or early and late blooming varieties should be planted at the same 
time. 

THE PLANTING of dormant roses should be finished before the 
first of May. Potted roses will be available for filling vacancies 
that may appear later. 


IT IS a good plan when sowing seeds of vegetables like parsnips, 
which germinate slowly, to scatter a few radish seeds in the rows. 
They will come up quickly and mark the rows for cultivation in 
order that the weeds may be kept down. 


MELONS, cucumbers and squashes may be planted on sods or in 
strawberry baskets filled with sifted soil in coldframes. They may 
also be planted in the garden in bottomless boxes with glass tops. 
The glass should be lifted on warm days when growth starts and 
finally removed. 
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of the 
arden Club of New Haven 


AT LAST! A simple inexpensive color 
guide for use in planning garden and 
flower arrangements, interior decoration, 
etc. Based on the Munsell System of five 
major hues and their intermediates, the 
black masks when placed on the circle 
show scientifically correct harmonious or 
contrasting colors. An explanation of 
Chart and masks is included. PRICE, $1 
complete. You cannot afford to be with- 
out it. Order from 


Mrs. John R. Demarest, Chm., Orange, Connecticut 














SOMETHING NEW 
FOR A CHANGE 


© 


A Nursery CATALOGUE that is more 
of a text book than a catalogue—a 
permanently valuable reference book 
with over 500 illustrations of every 
type of garden and landscape 
material. 


© 


Every copy is worth a dollar, 
yet we will send you one, free. 


WRITE TODAY 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON... 


. FRAMINGHAM 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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A mid-Victorian garden at the Spring flower show in Chicago was made realistic by the 
“John Rogers’’ groups at the windows of the house. 


The entrance to the Chicago flower show was rather formal and led to a California 
patio where potted plants were staged. 
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HE Chicago Flower Show was held April 2 to 10 at Navy 

Pier, with an advance sale of tickets that broke all records 
and an attendance at the opening far in excess of any of past 
shows. The space of the long 
exhibition hall, under its over- 
head draperies of blue bunting 
to simulate Spring skies, was al- 
lotted in fifths; two-fifths each 
to the garden club and related 
exhibits and to the Allied Florists Association, and one-fifth 
to commercial exhibits. 

The theme of the garden-club exhibits was ‘“‘Gardens from 
Maine to California,”’ in honor of Mrs. O. W. Dynes, presi- 
dent of the National Council of State Garden Clubs, and for 
the past six years general chairman of the Chicago show—the 
only major show in the country managed entirely by women. 

Each of the seven regions of the National Council was indi- 
cated by an architectural group and gardens typical of the 
region. The Central States region, for example, was repre- 
sented by a mid-Victorian Illinois farmhouse with a recessed 
porch, a semi-paved terrace for eating outdoors, a cutting and 
kitchen garden, a formal garden, and an entrance garden. 
Each unit in this, as well as in the other six groups, was devel- 
oped by a separate garden club and was judged on merit of 
execution instead of competitively. The only silver award 
given by the Garden Club of Illinois was to this group and it 


. - 
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The Flower Show Season 
of 1938 Draws to a Close 


was awarded for the spirit of co-operation shown by the 
different clubs that worked together to produce a pleasing 
ensemble. Visitors to the show entered a patio of California 
and progressed past a Colorado 
ranch house, a New Orleans 
home, a _ Louisiana country 
home, a Virginia home with its 
garden planted with evergreens, 
a Florida home with a planting 
of evergreen material and callas, an Illincis farmhouse, a 
Pennsylvania home, and finally reached the New England unit 
with its two Summer houses and four small gardens. 

Because of the nature of the show, the variety of plant 
material was ‘greater than that at any of the past Chicago 
shows, ranging from the smilax and magnolias of Louisiana, 
the holly and mahonia of Oregon, the bougainvillea of Flor- 
ida, the columbine of Colorado, to the hardy ferns and white 
birch of Maine. 

This year for the first time the Garden Club of Illinois 
selected an entry within the possibilities of each of its 108 
federated clubs, no matter how small or how distant from 
Navy Pier. The entry was a potted plant with or without 
flowers, plant and container to be judged as a unit. 

Three blue ribbons were awarded, one to a well-grown 
specimen of Clivia miniata, one to a large kumquat orange 
tree, and one to a specimen of Sedum dendroideum cristatum. 
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Hydrangeas had a prominent place in the National flower show at Toronto. This was one of several large exhibits made by the Dale Estate. 
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After the judging, the 114 entries in this class were distributed 
about the patio to add to the decorative effect, already height- 
ened by some beautiful tree-shaped bougainvilleas and a dis- 
play of bare stems of Fouquieria splendens against white 
walls. 

A gold medal was awarded the Chicago Cactus Society for 
a large cactus garden developed beside the California patio. 
Another was awarded the Forest Preserve of Cook County for 
a spectacular Spring woodland scene, one of the outstanding 
displays of the show. 

A gold medal was awarded the Chicago Park District for 
a border showing interesting use of Acer palmatum atropu- 
reum and tree-shaped wisteria in a shrubbery border, as well 
as an unusually fine display of double-flowered geums. 

The Morton Arboretum won a gold medal with an educa- 
tional display on hedge material for Illinois, including a 
model to scale of its hedge trial garden at the arboretum, 
where different material, both evergreen and deciduous, is be- 
ing grown in 25-foot blocks. The Illinois State Department 
of Agriculture was also awarded a gold medal for its educa- 
tional display on the proper feeding of shade trees. 

Gold medals were awarded each of four gardens set up by 
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the cement floor of the hall is green. Each garden or group was 
surrounded with a low brick border with plenty of sods to 
create a garden effect. 

One section of the hall was occupied by a bronze centerpiece 
presented to the City of Toronto by the show management 
with a formal ceremony on the opening night. The presenta- 
tion was made by the retiring president, Mr. Arno H. Nehr- 
ling, and accepted by the Hon. Ralph Day, mayor of the city. 

Green neon lights were arranged in an unusual way at the 
top of a pool and fountain, around which amaryllis, narcissi 
and other bulbs were grouped. From there on the hall was 
filled with colorful plantings. Most of the exhibits were made 
by commercial firms, as a matter of course. Some of the largest 
were put up by the Dale Estate of Brampton, Ontario. One 
was built about the organ console at one end of the hall and 
included life-size fashion plates banked by flowering shrubs, 
in front of which bulbs of various kinds had been planted. 
Mirrors were used in this group to produce lovely reflections 
of interesting orchid plantings. 

The Dale Estate had a rose garden covering 1,000 square 
feet, surrounded by a while picket fence. Polyantha roses and 
standards were used in circular beds. As a matter of fact, much 





Many of the gardens at the Toronto show were edged with brick as was this bulb display of the Concord Floral Company. 


the University Horticultural Society (a group of 30 gradu- 
ates of the horticultural departments of the University of 
Illinois and Iowa State College, engaged in horticultural work 
in and around Chicago) , the American Gardeners Association, 
The North Shore Horticultural Society, and the National 
Association of Gardeners. 

A gold medal was also awarded Vaughan’s Seed Store for 
a rose garden in which the varieties Sunshine and Alezane 
were outstanding. 


Toronto's Nine-Day Show 


AS flower show was held in Toronto this year 
by the Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists. This organization’s exhibitions are held in 
different cities each year, and Houston, Texas, has been chosen 
for next year’s show. The Toronto exhibition, which opened 
March 24 in a large building in the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition grounds, was unusually well arranged, with special 
efforts to introduce an abundance of color. 

As usual at these shows, potted plants were used in great 
numbers—hydrangeas, roses, azaleas and cinerarias, as well as 
bulbs. These plants looked particularly well in groups because 


of the success of the show was due to the Dale Estate, which 
had a large bulb garden and a large hydrangea garden in addi- 
tion to those already named. Other rose gardens contained 
many of the newer roses like Snowbank, Carillon, Orange 
Triumph, Radiant Beauty, Bernice (a small, red polyantha) , 
Triomphe Orleanais (a larger red polyantha), Brilliant Echo 
(a light pink polyantha) and Eclipse. It was interesting to 
find the new Truehedge columnberry being used for edging 
purposes. 

A first-prize rock garden put up by the Endean Nurseries 
contained such plants as Cotoneaster prostrata, Deutzia 
lemoinet, small azaleas, primulas, Phlox subulata and Megasia 
cordifolia. The last named, not being well known, received 
much attention. 

Much attention was attracted by azalea and rhododendron 
gardens with displays of Magnolia soulangeana, Kalmia latt- 
folia, Andromeda japonica, Leucothoe catesbei, Laburnum 
vulgare and L. alpinum. There were many flowering trees and 
shrubs, too, including red hawthorns, dogwoods, saa seena 
quinces, viburnums and Caragana larbergi. 

A very large bulb display set up by the Holland Bulb 
Growers included many varieties of tulips, as well as hya- 
cinths, narcissi, crocuses, scillas and grape hyacinths. An area 
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of more than 5,000 square feet was filled by this exhibit, and 
15,000 bulbs were used. The Montreal Botanical Garden put 
up an interesting exhibit to show methods of plant propa- 
gation. 

Cut roses were particularly good and were displayed on 
platforms radiating from a pedestal, at the corners of which 
lighted columns stood. The new Rome Glory, a brilliant 
dark-pink rose, was outstanding. Other impressive varieties 
included Sun Glow, Gilda, a creamy yellow variety, and 
Queen Mary. 

Twenty acacia trees from Thomas Roland, Inc., of Nahant, 
Mass., arranged at each of the central platforms, attracted 
much attention. Butler & Ullman, Inc. of Northampton, 
Mass., won first prize for 50 gardenias arranged for effect. 
They were shown in a glass case illuminated from the top. 
Topiary work in many different forms won a silver medal for 
the concern known as Adams’ Flowers, Toronto. Herbert W. 
Bool of Phoenix, Arizona, won an award for a large exhibit 
of cacti, and the Langers Floral Company of Tucson, Ari- 
zona, showed the so-called “‘spoonflowers’’ which are now 
coming into the market. 

A special division of the show was devoted to entries 
from colleges with students from Purdue University, Ohio 
State University, Cornell University, University of Illinois, 
and the Ontario Agricultural College competing. The first 
named won the George Asmus cup, a sweepstake prize. 

Each day a fashion show was put on, occupying a theatrical 
setting on the balcony under the direction of the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Association. 


The Spring Show in St. Louis 


S USUAL, the Spring flower show at St. Louis, Mo., 
which opened March 26 at the Arena and closed on 
April 3, was planned and executed on a very large scale, seven 
acres of floor space being used. A large fountain with lights 
which constantly changed in color occupied the center of the 
main hall and was surrounded by foliage plants in grass- 
bordered beds, including a very large planting of cinerarias. 
Orchids were displayed by the Missouri Botanical Garden in 
large black cases, producing an unusual effect. 

The main feature of another building was a Church of 
Roses put up by W. H. Krouse of St. Louis. The church, 
which was intended to represent a typical Ozark meeting 
house, was covered with climbing roses and flanked with rho- 
dodendrons. The door stood partly open, permitting visitors 
to view what seemed to be a wedding procession just leaving 
the altar. Apparently, the Ozarks have a particular fascination 
for St. Louis exhibitors, for another space was occupied by a 
mill scene in an Ozark garden. It was staged by Charles W. 
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A border of tulips, daffodils, bleeding hearts and pansies made a brilliant 
exhibit of the North Shore Horticultural Society in Chicago. 





Fullgraf and the Houlihan Nursery. A water wheel kept turn- 
ing in a naturalistic way, and a wisteria-covered bridge leading 
to the mill looked as though it had been used for years. No 
less than 3,200 square feet were devoted to this exhibit. 

Another exhibit equally large was made by J. L. Baumann 
and planted to great numbers of wisterias, cherries, crabapples, 
lilacs and magnolias. As a matter of fact, gardens covering 
3,200 square feet were by no means unusual at this show, and 
much attention was given to spectacular exhibits like an infor- 
mal woodland scene set up by Stephen M. Beer of Kirkwood, 
which contained a brook running from a rocky hillside to a 
pond surrounded by redbuds, forsythias, birches and other 
trees and shrubs. The Cornelian cherry, Cornus mas, seldom 
seen at flower shows, had a place in this exhibit. 

Two massive azalea gardens occupied a large section of one 
building, both being set up by the Missouri Botanical Garden. 
In one the plants were arranged about a pool, across which a 
garden shelter was seen nestling among the trees draped with 
Spanish moss. Tree wisterias, redbuds, flowering almonds and 
pink dogwoods were associated with the azaleas. This was 
called a southern azalea garden. The second garden set up by 
the Missouri Botanical Garden was more formal and covered 
3,200 square feet. Juniper hedges were used as a background, 
and a handsome piece of statuary embellished the garden. 
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The bulb garden winning a first prize at the Spring flower show in St. Louis covered 3200 square feet. 
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Important Events of Late April and May 
in all Parts of the Country 


April 20-23. Providence, R.I. The annual Rhode Island Flower 
Show, sponsored by the Rhode Island Federation of Garden 
Clubs at.the Rhode Island Auditorium. 

April 21-22. San Antonio, Texas. The Fiesta de San Jacinto. 
Rose Festival and Battle of Flowers in front of The Alamo. 
April 21-22. Baltimore, Md. The fifteenth annual Daffodil 
Show of the Maryland Daffodil Society at the Guilford Com- 

munity Church. 

April 22-24. San Francisco, Calif. Sixteenth annual Wild 
Flower Show at 532 Sutter Street. 


April 22-28. Charleston, §.C. An Azalea Festival with flower 
parade and pageants. 

April 23. New York, N. Y. Lecture—“Our City’s Parks and 
Playgrounds” by Allyn R. Jennings, at the New York Botani- 
cal Garden, Bronx Park. 3:00 p.m. 


April 23-24. Stockton, Calif. The annual Flower Show at the 
Stockton Civic Auditorium. 


April 23-24. Sacramento, Calif. Spring Flower Show. 


April 25-30. Virginia. “Garden Week in Virginia.” Gardens and 
homes throughout the state open under the auspices of the 
Garden Club of Virginia. 


April 26-27. New York, N. Y. Narcissus Show of the Westbury 
Horticultural Society in co-operation with the Horticultural 
Society of New York at 598 Madison Avenue. 


April 28-29. Boston, Mass. Daffodil Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

April 29-May 7. Maryland. Annual Garden Pilgrimage of the 
Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. 150 gardens and homes 
throughout the state will be open to visitors. 

April 30. New York, N. Y. Lecture—“Where Spring Flowers 


Grow About New York” by E. J. Alexander, Assistant Cura- 
tor, at the New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, 3:00 p.m. 


April 30-May 1. Columbus, Ga. The ninth annual Flower Show 
of the United Garden Clubs of Columbus. 


April 30-May 1. San Diego, Calif. Spring Flower Show at Bal- 
boa Park. 


Events During Early May 


May—first week. Winchester, Va. The largest Apple Blossom 
Festival in the East. 

May—first week. Wenatchee, Wash. Annual Apple Blossom 
Festival. 

May—first or second week. Pella, Iowa. Tulip Festival. 

May 2-5. Atlanta, Ga. Flower Show under the auspices of the 
Atlanta Flower Association. 

May 3. Short Hills, N. J. Gardens open under the auspices of 
the Short Hills Garden Club. 

May 4-5. Bristol, Tenn. Annual Dogwood Festival. 

May 4. Mount Kisco, N. Y. “Garden Days.” Gardens open 
under the auspices of the Westchester County Children’s 
Association. 

May 6-7. Old Point Comfort, Va. Annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Rock Garden Society. 

May 6-8. Kingston, N. Y. The Ulster County Apple Blossom 
Festival—county-wide. \ 

May 7. New York, N. Y. Lecture—‘A Summer Program of 
Plant Protection” by B. O. Dodge, Plant Pathologist, at the 
New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park. 3:00 p.m. 

May 7. Dover, Del. Old Home and Garden Day. Private gar- 
dens open to public. Orchards in full bloom. 

May 7. Michigan City, Ind. Annual opening of the Interna- 
tional Friendship Gardens, one and one-half miles east of the 
city on Route 12—a succession of flowering in formal and nat- 
uralistic gardens from that time until Fall. 

May 7. Yonkers and Rye, N. Y. “Garden Days” under the 
auspices of the Westchester County Children’s Association. 

May 7. Wyncote, Rydal and Huntington Valley, Pa. “Garden 
Visits” under the auspices of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society. 

May 7-8. Fort Bragg, Calif. Rhododendron Festival. 

May 7-8. Caspar, Calif. Rhododendron Festival, Mendocino 
Coast, on Hargrave Ranch near Caspar. 





May 7-8. Huntington Beach, Calif. 
Show. 

May—second or third week. Lewiston, Idaho. Annual Cherry 
Blossom Festival. 

May 7-15. Benton Harbor, Mich. The Michigan Blossom 
Festival. 

May 8-14. Nashville, Tenn. The annual Iris Festival and Gar- 


den Week. Gardens of notable iris hybridizers open without 
charge. Pilgrimages arranged to private gardens. 


May 9-16. Philadelphia, Pa. The annual meeting of the Garden 
Club of America, celebrating the 25th anniversary of the found- 
ing, at the Hotel Bellevue Stratford. 

May 11. Baltimore, Md. Flower Mart and Festival under the 
auspices of the Civic League at old Mt. Vernon Place. 

May 12-13. Baltimore, Md. Garden Tours under the auspices of 
the Baltimore Girl Scout Council. 

May 13-14. Newport Harbor, Calif. Newport Harbor District 
Flower Show. 


May 14-22. Holland, Mich. The Holland Tulip Festival. Eight 
miles of tulip lanes. Tours of tulip farms. Garden show. 


May 14. Chestnut Hill, Pa. “Garden Visits” under the auspices 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


May 14. Scarborough and Ossining, N. Y. “Garden Days” 
under the auspices of the Westchester County Children’s 
Association. 


Annual Spring Flower 


Events During Late May 


May 15. Ocala, Fla. The second annual Petunia Festival. 


May 15. Rochester, N. Y. Lilacs bloom in Highland Park. A 
festival is held at the height of bloom, the dates depending 
upon the season. 


May 16-17. New York, N. Y. The annual Tulip Show of the 
Nassau County Horticultural Society in co-operation with the 
Horticultural Society of New York at 598 Madison Avenue. 


May 17-18. Boston, Mass. Tulip Show sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


May 17-19. New York, N. Y. Annual meeting of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

May 17-21. Philadelphia, Pa. “A Week of Gardens.” Gardens 
in the suburbs will be open under the auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania School of Horticulture for Women at Ambler. 

May 18. Wilmington, Del. The annual Wilmington Flower 
Market Show at Cool Spring Park. 

May 19-20. Greensboro, N.C. The annual Flower Show of the 
Greensboro Council of Garden Clubs in The Armory. 

May 20. Bell Air, Md. Flower Mart under the auspices of the 
Harford County Garden Club. 

May 20. New York, N. Y. Wild Flower Trip to Indian Point, 
on the Hudson River, under the auspices of the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 20. New York, N. Y. A Tulip Show aboard the “Niew 
Amsterdam,” the new flagship of the Holland-America Line. 

May 20-22. Norfolk, Va. The annual Rose Show of the Garden 
Club of Virginia, coincident with the annual Flower Show of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Norfolk at Lee Park. 

May 20-22. San Luis Obispo, Calif. Fiesta des las Flores. 


> May 20-29. Plattsmouth, Neb. The fifth annual Spring Flower 


Show of the Plattsmouth Garden Club. 


May 21. Mount Kisco, N. Y. “Garden Days” under the 
auspices of the Westchester County Children’s Association. 


_ May 21-22. Cleveland, Ohio. Garden Center Tulip Show. 


May 21-22. Topeka, Kans. Peony and Iris Show sponsored by 
the Topeka Horticultural Society. 

May 21-23. Kentucky. Pilgrimage to historic gardens and 
homes under the auspices of the Garden Clubs of Kentucky. 

May 26. Philadelphia, Pa. The annual Rittenhouse Square 
Flower Mart at 17th and Chestnut Streets. 

May 27-28. Port Townsend, Wash. Annual Rhododendron 
Festival. The height of blossom continues from May 15 to 
June 15. 

May 27-28. Pineville, Ky. Mountain Laurel Festival in Pine 
Mountain State Park, one mile from Pineville. 
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Magnolia Blossoms for the North 


It is possible to have a long season by 
selecting early and late flowering varieties 


separably in the minds of most persons because of the 

great, glossy-leaved evergreen trees native to that sec- 
tion. There are, nevertheless, hardy magnolias of Asiatic 
origin that will thrive in the North. 

It is strange that these beautiful trees are not more widely 
planted. Some species have grown in Oriental gardens for 
centuries, and hybrids have been known for more than a hun- 
dred years. Although lacking evergreen foliage, they possess 
color and charming variations of form not found in our 
southern magnolias. The deciduous habit may be considered 
an asset, for it permits a maximum display of the blooms 
which adorn the smooth-barked branches in early Spring 
before leaves appear. 

Oriental magnolias are adaptable for planting over a broad 
territory, from the latitude of Chicago and Boston southward 
to the Gulf Coast. They like fertile, well-drained soil, with 
peat or leaf mold incorporated, and will not tolerate drought. 
Transplanting should be done early in the Spring when 
growth is starting, otherwise the fieshy roots are likely to decay 
wherever they have been cut in digging. I move them either 
immediately before or during the flowering season, always, of 
course, with balls of earth. While professionals transplant 
large specimens successfully, amateurs will fare best with vig- 
orous young stock. 

Once established, the trees require little pruning and no 
special care. They are extremely long lived and become more 
handsome every year. It is only fair to say that the floral dis- 
play and even the tender new foliage sometimes suffer injury 
from Spring frosts. This happens less frequently in the North 
than in the South, where warm periods in late Winter coax 
the magnolias into premature growth and subsequent freezes 
cause damage. As long as the plants remain dormant they are 
quite safe. 

First to bloom is the audacious little Star magnolia, Mag- 
nolia stellata, which scarcely waits for Winter to recede before 
flaunting a myriad of dazzling white, narrow-petaled blos- 
soms to the not-too-kind breezes of late March and early 
April. Give this a sheltered place in the shrub border, for it 
grows as a bush rather than as a tree and the fragile blooms 
appreciate protection. Rosea is a delightful pink-flowered 
variety. Star magnolias bloom when very young. I have had 
flowers on little plants less than a foot high, growing in five- 
inch pots sunk in a coldframe. The leaves are distinctive, being 
more narrow than those of other magnolias, rather glossy and 
rich green. 

Next in order of bloom is M. kobus, which, like M. stellata, 
is from Japan. M. kobus is not seen as often as other Oriental 
magnolias, possibly because it does not bloom freely until well 
established. The variety borealis eventually becomes a splen- 
did large specimen tree for the lawn, while the type is more 
shrubby. Both have white flowers about four inches across. 

Flowering throughout April and into May are the soulan- 
geana or saucer magnolias, most popular of the garden forms. 
They are hybrids, growing as large shrubs or medium-sized 
trees intermediate between the parents, the tree-like Yulan 
magnolia and the shrubby M. liliflora. M. soulangeana pro- 
duces very freely large bell-shaped flowers, white within and 
pink or purplish on the outside, the color deepest at the base of 
the petals. A well-developed specimen in full bloom is mag- 
nificent. The term “‘tulip tree’’ is sometimes applied to this 
magnolia, although the name belongs more properly to the 
liriodendron. 

Numerous varieties of M. soulangeana are available, provid- 
ing diverse bloom forms and lengthening the floral season. 


Yes blossoms and the South are associated in- 


Alba superba is practically white; Alexandrina is similar to 
the type but blooms a week or ten days later. To my mind the 
most distinctive variety is M. soulangeana lennei, with huge 
bowl-shaped flowers, purple or maroon on the outside and pink 
inside. For me it grows somewhat slower and blooms later than 
the others, thereby escaping frost damage most years. M. 
soulangeana rustica rubra is like lennei in flower, but comes into 
bloom earlier. 

There are other excellent soulange varieties. Possibly the 
best way to choose a collection for continuous bloom is to 
observe varieties flowering in one’s own locality. Soil, situa- 
tion, weather and many other factors affect the season and 
order of bloom for the different sorts, and it is impracticable 
to attempt specific recommendations applicable over a wide 
territory. One virtue of all saucer magnolias is that they will 
grow under rather difficult city conditions where smoke and 
soot discourage many ornamentals. 

The soulange parents are interesting and worthwhile 
magnolias. Yulan (M. denudata) is a famous tree of ancient 
Chinese gardens. It grows both tall (to 50 feet) and broad, 
and makes a grand lawn specimen—at least, this is true of 
seed-propagated stock. I am told that those grown from layers 
or cuttings are shrubby. The blooms, borne in April, are very 
showy—-large, creamy white and fragrant. 

Purple and pink coloration in the soulange varieties is 
inherited from M. liliflora, the Chinese lily magnolia. This 
species is a large shrub with many branches from the ground. 
It is usually the last to bloom, the light to deep purple vase- 
shaped flowers opening in May. With good soil and ample 
moisture it produces scattered bloom throughout the Summer 


Magnolia liliflora is one of the latest to bloom. 
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—a characteristic transmitted to some of the saucer varieties. 
M. liliflora suffers in northern Winters, but the form nigra 
seems to be quite hardy; and many gardeners consider nigra 
the more beautiful. Certainly it is a striking plant when laden 
with its rich, deep wine-colored flowers, tinted lavender-pink 
on the inner surface of the petals. 

The blooming seasons I have given are for the North; 
naturally they will be advanced in southern regions. M. stel- 
lata, for instance, usually flowers in early April in the vicinity 
of New York City, while at Mobile, Ala., it often begins 
around the first of February. 

Perhaps it will interest gardeners who like to grow their 
own things to know that I have successfully rooted cuttings 
of several Oriental magnolias by employing one of the new 
growth-promoting materials. 

Two deciduous magnolias are particularly interesting to 
gardeners because of their huge leaves and decorative fruits. 
M. macrophylla, the large-leafed cucumber tree, presents a 





This new double-flowered begonia is properly Gustav Lind, although 


sometimes catalogued as Westport Beauty. 


truly tropical aspect with oblong-ovate leaves sometimes a 
yard long. It is not very hardy and can not be expected to 
thrive north of Philadelphia except under very favorable 
conditions. 

More numerous in the wild, and, in my experience, more 
satisfactory in cultivation, is the umbrella magnolia, M. 
tripetala, the leaves of which are similar to those of M. mac- 
rophylla but not quite so large. This tree is hardy in Pennsyl- 
vania and often much farther North. 

Both of these magnolias are attractive in Spring when the 
large leaf buds swell and open. The rather large, white flowers 
which come a few weeks later are interesting but do not com- 
pare in beauty with blossoms of the southern evergreen species 
or the Asiatic types. To most people M. tripetala blooms have 
a disagreeable odor. Cucumber-like fruits develop on both 
species, becoming pink and rose-colored as Summer advances. 
These fruits often attract attention in the Fall. 

I have observed these trees in mountainous regions, where 
they seem to grow most luxuriantly in damp ravines, often in 
shade. The soil is acid, sandy and very well drained. M. tri- 
petala, however, is moderately tolerant of limestone soil here 
in the Nashville area, although it does not stand drought. I 
know of one old tree that has attained some 35 feet—prob- 
ably near the ultimate height. As with other magnolias, 
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these species should be transplanted very carefully in Spring. 

Another deciduous magnolia seen here is M. acuminata, the 
cucumber tree. I believe it is hardier and makes a larger tree 
than either M. macrophylla or M. tripetala, but it is less 
attractive to me because its leaves are much smaller than the 
leaves on either of these two. Some confusion is caused in this 
section by the fact that many persons, including even a few 
nurserymen, use the names, cucumber tree, umbrella tree and 
sometimes tulip tree, rather loosely, applying them to any one 
of the three species I have mentioned. 
—Samuel Y. Caldwell. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


New Double-Flowered Wax Begonia 


© gr wpberieaiprsarin are prone to condemn botanists 
for bringing about what they conceive to be unnecessary 
changes in plant names. That the horticulturist himself is not 
innocent of such practices is forced upon our 
attention by the recent treatment accorded 
the beautiful double-flowered variety of 
Begonia semperflorens, to which properly 
belongs the varietal name of Gustav Lind. 
Commercial introducers of this plant in the 
United States have bestowed upon it the 
name of Westport Beauty, thus creating an 
entirely unnecessary synonym. 

B. semperflorens Gustav Lind originated 
as a seedling in a garden near Stockholm, 
Sweden, and was named in honor of the 
Director of ‘‘Experimentalfaltet,’’ the hor- 
ticultural experimental station near that 
city. It was successfully exhibited both in 
Germany and in England in 1936 and in 
the latter country received an award of merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society. Ac- 
cording to published reports, it found its 
way to the United States from Germany. 

The new begonia does not produce fertile 
seed but is easily raised from cuttings. It 
thrives under the simple cultural conditions 
which prove satisfactory for other forms of 
B. semperflorens. It blooms almost continu- 
ously, but is at its best during the Spring and 
Summer months. With small plants it is 
advisable to pick off the buds in order to 
induce growth, permitting the flowers to 
develop only after the plant has reached a reasonable size. 

The individual flowers resemble tiny, flat, rambler-rose 
blooms, each about three-quarters of an inch in diameter and 
of a pleasing rose-pink color. They are freely borne in small 
clusters which are disposed over the whoie plant. This new, 
double-flowered wax begonia forms a welcome addition to 
the list of plants which should make satisfactory window- 
garden subjects, and if its flowers will stand up under wet 
weather it may well find a place in outdoor bedding schemes. 

—T. H. Everett. 
New York Botanical Garden. 


Red Copper Oxide to Save Seedlings 


ARIOUS materials have been recommended to prevent the 

damping off of seedling plants, but probably red copper 
oxide gives the best results. It has been recommended in the past 
that the seeds be dusted with this material, but a simpler plan 
may be followed. This plan simply requires sprinkling the seed 
bed with the material until it has reached the seeds themselves. 
The amount to use is one and one-half ounces of red copper 
oxide in five gallons of water. It is well to make a second appli- 
cation just as the seedlings come up and another when they are 
an inch high. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 

















HE reference to decorative kales which the English lady 

decorator, Mrs. Constance Spry, mentions in her book, 
relates to the ornamental Scotch kales which have beautifully 
colored foliage. These are now being grown on a limited scale 
for market and in the Fall they are to be seen occasionally in 
the New York shops. Colored kales are very old subjects and 
I believe they were developed in Scotland. They are no differ- 
ent in habit to the regular curled or Scotch kale, but instead of 
being green, the foliage is beautifully mottled and marbled in 
pink, cream and purple tints. Several years ago a wholesaler in 
New York thought he had a surprise for me when he showed 
me what he called Japanese kale. The samples were poor com- 
pared with what I had seen in England and Scotland. Kales 
do not like our hot Summers. The fact that they came to be 
called Japanese kales is doubtless due to the seed being listed in 
one of the Japanese wholesale seed lists, but they are no more 
Japanese than I am. 





AM interested to learn that scientists in the laboratories of 

the General Electric Company have found among certain 
X-ray-treated bulbs of regal lilies some which produce anthers 
that shrink in size instead of bursting as the flower ages, 
thereby preventing the pollen from being liberated and soiling 
the petals. Such a lily will be welcomed by those of us who 
work at Summer flower shows. 

The lily first produced as a result of the X-ray experiments 
has been given the name of Lilium regale X-ray variety, and 
is a newcomer this year on the list of regal lilies available for 
home gardens. Ordinarily, florists pluck the pollen-laden 
anthers of lilies promptly before they have had an opportu- 
nity to swell and burst after the flower has opened. No pollen 
is released to soil the petals of the ‘““X-rayed”’ regal lily, how- 
ever, and for that reason the variety should become exception- 
ally popular as a cut flower. The General Electric Company 
has applied for a patent on the new variety. 


Wr use the poisonous arsenate of lead for tent caterpil- 
lars when it has been proved that dusting the infested 
trees with sulphur will destroy them? The sulphur is best 
applied when the caterpillars are small, but I understand it is 
deadly even to the fully grown ones. Of course, in the garden, 
small trees, at least, can be freed of the prospective pests by 
the removal of the egg masses, but if any are missed it is as 
well to know that sulphur dusting will stop the depredations 
of the pests. 





to New England Gladiolus Society has gained an interna- 
tional reputation through its publications. Not satisfied 
with its annual year book, it also issues supplements. The one 
for April is just at hand, with an introduction by William E. 
‘Clark of Sharon, Mass., and several contributions, including a 
four-page argument by Mrs. Madeleine Jones Walenta of South 
‘China, Maine, who aims to prove that the gladiolus should be 
the national flower. 

Fred W. Lorenz of Meriden, Conn., believes that he has 
found the proper way to deal with thrips. When planting his 
corms, he uses bichloride of mercury, with one ounce to seven 
and one-half gallons of water. He uses a one-gallon glass jug 
for dissolving the powder, pouring two quarts of warm (not 
hot) water in, corking and shaking well several times a day, 
this work being carried on two or three days before the solution 
is to be used. He keeps the solution in ten-gallon wooden kegs, 
but he uses glass jars for immersing the corms. He pours the 
solution over the corms at night and pours it off in the morn- 
ing. I believe that it is necessary to avoid using metal contain- 


ers. This, doubtless, is Mr. Lorenz’s reason for relying upon 
wood and glass. 

I find Kenneth M. Weale of Reading, Mass., disputing the 
claim often made that high-crowned bulbs are most valuable. 
He declares that repeated tests in his garden show little difference 
between high-crowned and flat bulbs. I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Weale. In my opinion, high-crowned or flat bulbs 
usually depend upon the variety. I also agree with Mr. Weale 
when he says that the corms of some gladiolus varieties give 
good results for only two or three years, while others may keep 
on producing good spikes for several years longer. 

Herbert D. Pappas of Claremont, N. H., introduces a subject 
seldom discussed, which is that of growing gladioli for cutting 
only. He finds that there are few varieties reasonable in price 
which take high rank for cutting purposes, with Picardy lead- 
ing the rest. James H. Odell of Wellesley Hills, Mass., presents 
the claim of the small-flowered varieties, thus backing up Mr. 
Clark, who has preached their use for many years. Howard T. 
Munson of Warehouse Point, Conn., is wise enough to write 
about fertilizers without making any hard and fast rules. 





HE horticultural world has lost a notable figure in the 

passing of Leonard Barron, for few men have done more to 
mold gardening trends in America. In his work as editor, lec- 
turer and consultant, he maintained the highest standards and 
his wide travels, as well as his writings, made him well known 
throughout the country. His acquaintanceship was extended, 
too, by his position as president of the American Rose Society. 
There is certain to be a particular sense of loss in The Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, of which he had long been a direc- 
tor. Although born in England, Mr. Barron's heart has been 
in this country ever since he came here in 1894 to become editor 
of American Gardening. He made his chief reputation, however, 
as editor of the old Garden Magazine, but he had been very 
happy the last year or two in his work as editor of The Flower 
Grower. 


Orange Butterfly is a new gladiolus winning wide popularity. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1937-38 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1938 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of ‘Horticulture,’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Bostor Mass., by September 1, 1938. 


Herb Lore and Herb Culture 


NDOUBTEDLY there is no more scholarly work pub- 
lished by gardening amateurs in America than The 
Herbarist* issued each year by The Herb Society of America. 
On the surface, it probably seems that one is jumping to con- 
clusions when the statement is made that The Herbarist is 
published by an organization of amateurs, for a glance 
through the table of contents reveals articles by three well- 


known botanists: Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, supervisor of Har- 


vard University’s botanic institutions; Dr. Edgar Anderson of 
the Missouri Botanical Garden, and Dr. Mabel L. Ruttle of 
the New York Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Dr. Merrill writes interestingly of the aromatic herb called 
suganda, which is botanically Coleus amboinicus. Suganda is 
used in the tropics of both hemispheres for various purposes. 
It is frequently eaten with bread and butter and used to flavor 
cooling drinks and certain meats. Being not only aromatic, but 
also distinctly succulent, with thick, brittle, very fleshy leaves, 
it appeals not only to those who are interested in odors and 
flavors, but also to those who are interested in succulent 
plants. It can not be grown successfully in temperate regions 
outside of greenhouses and well-heated rooms, for it is strictly 
a tropical perennial. 

Contributions to herb lore are presented in the article ‘“The 
Empress Komyo’’ by. Harriet Addams Brown and ‘The 
King’s Herb-Woman”’ by Elizabeth Wade White. The former 
tells of the Empress Komyo, who reigned some 1200 years 
ago in Japan. From her own revenues she erected two large 
buildings, one a free bath house and one which housed a clinic 
where free drugs and herbal remedies were dispensed to the 
sick and needy poor. Many familiar names are to be found in 
the list of herbal remedies with which she aided her people: 
ginger, castor-oil, ephedrine, rosemary, fennel, dandelion, 





*“The Herbarist’’ No. 4—1938. Published by The Herb Society of 
America, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 
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angelica, aconite, artemisia, verbena, plantain and marigold, to 
name but a few. 

The history of the office of the King’s Herb-woman has a 
fascination for those who enjoy symbolism, and hence, will 
like knowing that the humble flavoring herbs which they 
grow in their gardens once had a part in the coronation cere- 
mony of England’s kings. The King’s Herb-woman was the 
proud figure who trod, strewing health and sweetness under- 
foot, at the head of many a coronation procession through 
England's centuries of royal pageantry. She is gone now from 
the ceremony, but she has left a fragrant memory. 

Turning from herb lore to more serious discussions of 
plants which because of their properties have earned a place in 
the herb garden, the 1938 Herbarist includes an article on the 
aromatic wintergreen, Gaultheria procumbens by Mrs. Geof- 
frey G. Whitney. The botany, the history, and the flavoring. 
and medicinal properties, as well as the culture, of wintergreen 
are covered. 

The article, however, which puts the 1938 Herbarist in a 
class by itself is that entitled ‘““Some Common Mints and 
Their Hybrids” by Dr. Mabel L. Ruttle. In it is reported the 
results of a profound systematic study of members of the 
much-confused genus mentha. For the first time a satisfactory 
basis of nomenclature for this genus, which has been the bane 
of botanists and gardeners alike, has been worked out. 

Speaking of nomenclature, gardeners and horticulturists are 
often inclined to criticize the botanist for changing the names of 
well-known plants. It is with this thought in mind that a large 
portion of Dr. Edgar Anderson’s lucid explanation of why 
such changes are necessary is quoted below. Dr. Anderson 
presents his ‘‘Mints and Microscopes’ as a foreword to Dr. 
Ruttle’s article on the mentha: 

It is difficult to grow mints without losing faith in botanists. No amateur 
expects to be able to name all the plants of his garden, accurately and well, 
but he does expect that a professional botanist should be able to do so. Yet if 
he submits his mint collection for determination the results are almost in- 
evitably disappointing. If the work is done honestly some of the mints will 
be left quite unlabelled and other names will be followed by a question mark. 
Our amateur will be even more disturbed if he consults a second botanist and 
then finds, as he certainly will, that the two sets of names do not agree. 

Yet there is no real need for losing faith in botanists or in botany. Rather 
there is needed a better understanding about the whole business of plant 
naming. Strange as it may seem, the naming of plants is not a finished process, 
done once and for all time. It is rather a series of approximations which come 
closer and closer to the truth as botany progresses. Some groups of plants are 
relatively simple to provide with names, as for instance, the maples of New 
England. Sugar Maple, Red Maple,. Mountain Maple, and Striped Maple; 
each one is distinct in leaf and twig and bark. But there are groups of plants 
which are far from this simplicity and the mints of Central Europe are such 
a group. 

Had man taken no interest in mints they would have been somewhat 
difficult to classify; his love for them has tangled the original snarl. For cen- 
turies he has been digging them up and carrying them from place to place, 
growing them in his gardens and letting them run wild again. Strange, 
garden-bred hybrids which would never have occurred in Nature have been 
spread wide by his efforts. 

But man always learns at last to deal with the complexities he creates and 
the mints are no exception. Within the last two decades botanists have hit 
upon a strange new way of untangling the relationships of certain groups of 
plants. Root tips are inbedded in tiny chunks of paraffin and sliced thinner 
than the thinnest tissue paper for examination under the microscope. From 
such material we learn the number of hereditary units, or chromosomes, which 
characterize each variety and form. This new technique is still more or less 


in the experimental stage, but it has already advanced to the point where it 
may be very helpful in interpreting a difficult genus. 


Substitutes for Bordeaux Mixture 


hi HAS long been the practice of garden makers to use Bor- 
deaux mixture on delphiniums, phlox and hollyhocks as 
soon as they start to grow in the Spring. Doubtless this is good 
practice, but recent experiments have seemed to show that 
Bordeaux mixture has a tendency to stunt the growth, thus 
preventing the plants from making the development that they 
should. As a result, new insoluble copper materials are being 
recommended—Copisil, Cupro K and Cuprocide 54 among 
others. These materials have the added advantage of not dis- 
figuring the foliage, a point to be considered when the plants 
become larger. There is the disadvantage, however, that they 
have a slight tendency to burn the foliage. Doubtless, many gar- 
den makers will experiment with these new sprays this season. 
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READERS’ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 











The Matter of White Grapes 


Daye EDITOR—I must take an exception to the article 
about white grapes, signed by Mr. Chansler, in the 
March | issue of Horticulture. There are only two of the vari- 
eties of white grapes that Mr. Chansler mentions that are not 
inferior in quality to many others and that are not merely 
wine grapes. Few amateurs have space to waste for growing 
fruit for wine when Viniferas from California, the various 
Muscats, Zinjandel and the like, all of which make infinitely 
better wine, can be bought in eastern markets for five cents a 
pound. No epicure cares for wine made from Labrusca hy- 
brids, because of its disagreeable ‘‘foxy’”’ taste. 

Of the varieties Mr. Chansler mentions, Bell, Elvira, Jessica 
and Missouri Riesling are essentially wine grapes. They have 
been tried out and found wanting as table grapes and are not 
to be mentioned in the same sentence with Diamond and 
Niagara for quality. Winchell, otherwise Green Mountain, is 
no earlier than its offspring, Ontario, that has a much larger 
berry and is not “‘straggly’’ in cluster. It is the earliest white 
grape of good quality. 

Portland is essentially a market grape, inferior to Ontario. 
Golden Muscat is not a Vinifera, but a combination of Muscat 
Hamburga (Vinifera) and Diamond (Labrusca), and, like 
all other mongrels, not as good as either parent. It makes im- 
mense clusters of large berries of fair quality and should have 
a place in every garden where the season is long enough to 
ripen the fruit. It ripens with me in the latitude of Boston, 
where I do not need to bury the vines for winter protection. 

White grapes are of higher quality and have better flavor 
than the red or purple kinds, and the best white grapes are 
Muscat of Alexandria (Vinifera), Diamond and Niagara 
(Labrusca) . 

—Walter G. Kendall. 
Atlantic, Mass. 


The Case for Potted Roses 


EAR EDITOR—Glancing through the March 15 issue 
of Horticulture, in ‘‘“Garden Work for Late March’ I 


note the following: 


Roses should be set out promptly wherever Spring weather has come. It is 
much better to use dormant roses than to rely on potted roses later in the 
season. 


While I do not feel like starting a polemic on the value of 
potted roses over dormant roses, I just feel that a word should 
be said in favor of potted roses which it seems the so-called 
rose experts in the country have been decrying somewhat in 
recent years. 

When I first came to this country in 1912 and landed at 
Riverton, I was amazed to see the quantity of roses in six-inch 
pots, such as I had never seen in Europe. It did not take me 
long to realize that the House of Dreer had adopted this 
method of handling roses due to the fact that very few of the 
American people of those days were real gardeners, and very 
few of them gave a thought to rose planting before May and 
June—also due to climatic conditions, which are different 
from those of Europe. 

It is true that through the work of the garden magazines, 
garden clubs, and so forth, conditions have changed, but there 
are still a lot of people in this country who want to plant roses 
in May and June, at which time dormant roses are absolutely 
useless. 

The trial rose garden here was replanted four years ago, 
partly with dormant plants and partly with potted stock. I do 
not believe that any expert could tell them apart at the present 
time. 

If I were planting my own garden and willing to get 


started in late March or early April, | would plant dormant 
roses, but I feel satisfied that under our climatic conditions, 
here at least, no dormant roses should be planted after the 
middle of April unless they are cut back hard, well watered 
and possibly protected from the rays of the sun for a few 
weeks after being planted. 


Riverton, N. J. —Jacq. L. Legendre. 


Birds Blamed for Loss of Flowers 


EAR EDITOR—Mr. Alfred M. S. Pridham’s article on 
forsythias (Horticulture, April 1) mentions the effect 
of snow depth on Spring bloom, buried branches being covered 
with flowers to the line, whereas the branches above the snow 
line are bare. This is because in poverty-stricken cycles of de- 
pressions—i.e., miles of snow sheet in town and country— 
gangs of juncos, starlings, song sparrows, and English spar- 
rows head for the fat-budded forsythias and keep alive by 
eating the exposed flower buds. The more forsythias you plant, 
the more birds learn from other birds to do this little trick. 
After they once learn, you have to feed them crumbs daily or 
take slim chances of forsythia bloom. 


Pittston, Pa. —Emily Johnson. 


Glycerine Keeps Autumn Leaves Fresh 


EAR EDITOR—I learned in England last Summer that 
branches of Autumn leaves will keep fresh indefinitely if 
glycerine is added to the water in the vase. The proportion 
given me was two parts water to one of glycerine. Copper 
beech leaves were in perfect condition after six months. ‘‘Com- 
mercial’ glycerine is much cheaper than the refined product 
and, it is claimed, gives better results, imparting a lovely sheen 
to the leaves. 

I tried this plan last Autumn with abelia leaves, using 
drug-store glycerine, one-third to two-thirds water, and the 
leaves are still beautifully fresh, not one having dried or 
dropped. 


Media, Pa. —Marijorie Y. Gibbon. 


Effects of Coal Ashes in Gardens 


EAR EDITOR—My experience over a period of 20 years 
with ashes of all kinds in the garden is vastly different 
than Mr. Coleman's of New Windsor, Ill. (Horticulture, 
March 1). We burn a high grade of soft coal during the Win- 
ter, some wood and cobs. During the Summer I have always 
spread the ashes over my garden. Probably it is the difference 
in the soil—ours is rich, mellow, black, sandy loam, very 
deep, with a clay subsoil. Formosa lilies grew beautifully at 
my old home in one spot that had a large quantity of coal 
ashes mixed in the soil. 


Dexter, Minn. —AMrs. Frank Leininger. 


Free Seeds of Perennial Lupins 
EAR EDITOR—In the March | number of Horticulture 


I discussed lupins in general and Lupinus cytisoides in 
particular, and offered to send seed of the latter free to readers 
who might care to send a stamped envelope for it. The offer 
stands (in spite of the sizeable avalanche of requests), but 
apparently I did not make it quite explicit that seed will be 
sent next August from next season’s crop (Deo volente). 
There is no seed from last season available now. Had I known 
there would be use for the seed in this way, I would have kept 
it for distribution now instead of trying to populate the 
drumlins of central New York with lupins. 


Solvay, N. Y. —George N. Terziev. 














The 1938 Daffodil Season Starts Early 


John C. Wister reports on the merits and be- 
havior of many varieties—some old, some new 


HE 1938 daffodil season started early. The mild Winter 
‘pm kept the plants growing almost continuously even 

in the Middle Atlantic States. On March 18 the variety 
February Gold opened in Philadelphia. This is the earliest this 
variety has ever opened for me, but it has year after year been 
consistently my earliest variety. Another very early variety, 
also a cyclameneus hybrid, is March Sunshine. It opened 
on March 23, earlier than ever before. The ordinary ten-day 
lag of March Sunshine behind February Gold was telescoped 
into five days. 

It has always seemed to me that gardeners are too prone to 
get excited over this and that variety of daffodil (and other 
flowers as well) merely because they see the beauty of the indi- 
vidual variety. Naturally, I do not want to speak against beauty 
in any flower, but what I mean is that flowers, particularly early 
Spring flowers like daffodils, should be classified first of all by 
their season of bloom, whether they are early, mid-season or 
late, and then by the list of the Royal Horticultural Society 
which makes its classification on the relative size of the trum- 
pet and perianth, and then by color, whether white or yellow, 
or a combination of these. 

If we consider first the season of bloom I should like to call 
attention to a group of early flowering varieties which I think 
should be in the garden of every true lover of the daffodil or 
of the Spring. Beginning with February Gold and March 
Sunshine, a number of other fine varieties come almost as early 
and are gone long before the height of the daffodil season. 
Among these I might mention particularly Helios, which is 
consistently early, a good bloomer and has a beautiful rich 
color in the cup. The well-known Sir Watkin can be grown 
in the woodland by the thousands. It, by the way, opened on 





The daffodil Mrs. Nettie O’ Melveny is a favorite of John C. Wister. 


March 28, 1938, in contrast to April 12, 1937. Henrietta is 
much like it and a much better flower, and usually some days 
earlier. 

Then, finest of all, comes the newest of varieties, Fortune. 
Its name well represents the price it used to bring. Some people 
may still think it is expensive because it is three dollars a bulb, 
but those of us who remember it when it was 27 guineas in 
England no longer consider it very costly. The flower is mag- 
nificent in every way, with a tall stem, fine substance which 
stands through hard rains or hot suns, and a rich glowing 
orange-yellow cup. I hope gardeners will become familiar with 
it at the flower shows and get it as soon as they can. Each year 
the supply increases and the price drops. 

These four Incomparabilis varieties come right after the two 
cyclamenus varieties, February Gold and March Sunshine, and 
with them or soon after come Golden Spur, King Alfred and 
the common early Trumpet yellow daffodil of Virginia and the 
South. All are splendid early garden flowers and all are past 
their best or gone by the time such stand-bys as Emperor and 
Empress are at their height. 

All of these varieties are yellow but there are four white 
varieties which come early. The first two are the Trumpets, 
Snowflake and Alice Knights. They do not meet the require- 
ments of the fastidious who want a perfectly formed flower, 
but they are welcome because they come early and they are 
charming. 

The other two are giant Leedsis. One of them, Mermaid, 
has long been well known and is cheap, and can be used in 
quantity. The other one, White Nile, is more recent and more 
expensive. Both have flowers of pure coloring and good form, 
and are reliably early year after year. 

Just as the early varieties are valuable for bringing us flow- 
ers just as soon as Winter is through, so the very late varieties 
are of value to us because they give us daffodils long after the 
ordinary daffodil season, that is from the first to the middle of 
May near Philadelphia. 

Now what are a few of the latest varieties which can be 
highly recommended? The two best known are Narcissus 
poeticus recurvus, which often lasts until May 15, and N. 
alba plena odorata, a double white or gardenia-flowered daffo- 
dil which often lasts until May 15 or 20. Horticulture has 
often published notes about this latter variety, some from 
persons who cannot make it flower, and others from persons 
who say there is no trouble with it. With me it has always 
been an unreliable plant; from my patch of 100 bulbs or so I 
get but a scant dozen of flowers. But even if I get only one 
flower out of a hundred I want to have it. 

Not quite so late as these two varieties and much better 
than recurvus, are Dactyl and Dulcimer. A third Poet which 
holds late is Sonata, not quite so good a flower as the other 
two, but available at a much more reasonable price. 

In the Barri section Mrs. Chester J. Hunt is one of the finest 
of all daffodils and is very late. It is a beautifu! bloomer and is 
evidently a cross between a Barri and a Poet. 

Four very late Leedsi varieties are Samaria, Mystic, San 
Ilario and Silver Salver. All have lovely flowers, but the first 
two are rather small and perhaps none too vigorous in their 
growth, nevertheless they bloom with reasonable regularity 
and serve to carry on the season when other Leedsi flowers are 
gone. Two varieties of the giant Leedsi class, and very late, 
are Stability and St. Anthony. One very late jonquil, Gra- 
cilis, blooms with these. The whole group should give about 
two weeks of bloom in May. 

Now let us consider the height of the daffodil season which 
comes roughly from April 15 to May 1 in the Philadelphia 
region. I will classify the varieties according to the well- 
known system of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

First, the Yellow Trumpets: The richest of these in color 
are Prospector and Yukon, but there are a number of others 
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SZ Magniticent 
LILIES 


FOR EVERY 
GARDEN 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM MAGNIFICUM 


LILIUM 


TIGRINUM ‘. : - : 
To bore readers of Horticulture with a dis- 


sertation on the loveliness of Lilies would be 

yR akin to carrying coals to Newcastle. Rather, 

\yM A let us consider the varieties that are dependable 
Bil under practically all conditions. 





Lilium speciosum magnificum. Truly the ““Magnificent Lily,” providing 
the garden with a-superb display of color in August. 
Large bulbs, 6 for $2.25, $4.00 per doz., $30.00 per 100, postpaid. 
Lilium auratum. The Gold-banded Lily of Japan, the Sunrise Kingdom. 
Ivory-white trumpets carry golden ribbons to the tip of each petal. 
A pleasing, though strong, fragrance adds to its midsummer at- 
tractiveness. 
Large bulbs, 6 for $2.25, $4.00 per doz., $30.00 per 100, postpaid. 
Lilium tigrinum. Reflexed petals, like sheets of gold, spotted with black, 
and long waving stamens mark this familiar member of the Lily king- 
dom. In its glory in July and August. 
Large bulbs, 6 for $1.75, $3.00 per doz., $20.00 per 100, postpaid. 
The Lily bulbs here offered are of exceptional quality—extra- 
large, sound, and free from disease. 
S<—— | 
My booklet, “Begonias and Lilies,” should be in your garden 
library. It presents a new group of Tuberous-rooted Begonias, 


as well as select Lilies. A copy will be mailed on request (please 
mention Horticulture). 


HOWARD R. RICH 
ATLANTIC » » MAINE 
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Sensational new 


PINK BUDDLEIA 
CHARMING 


(Butterfly Bush) 


A glorious new shrub flowering pro- 
lifically throughout the late summer 
and autumn! Elegant long sprays cov- 
ered with lovely, soft lavender-pink 
blooms from late July util frost. 
Flowers have a sweet, intense fragrance 
which particularly attracts butterflies 
of many beautiful varieties. 
Pink Buddleia Charming is the most 
outstanding new plant offered this sea- 
son. (It received the highest award 
—Silver Medal—from the Penna. Hor- 
ticultural Society.) Grows 
» § to 6 feet tall, with flower 
=: sprays fully 10 inches long. 
Hardy, and thrives in shade 
as well as sun. Wonderful 
for garden effect; abundant 
for cutting. Don’t miss the 
enjoyment this fascinating 
horticultural gem affords. 


Strong plants of flowering size 
85c postpaid. $7.50 per dozen 
by express. 


HENRY A. DREER 


282 Dreer Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Isn’t THIS 
YOU have 


the Garden Book 


always wanted? 















) 
oS \eady 
Fhows? 
. ow: 
860 pages 
84”"x 10%” 
Over 600 lovely 


illustrations 


39 BOOKS IN ONE 





1. Published under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


2. Edited by Edward I. Farrington, editor of Horticulture and secretary 
of the Society. 


3. The contributors include nationally known authorities as well as 
amateur enthusiasts from all parts of the country. 


4. It is a book by gardeners for gardeners. Authentic in its last detail, it 
is also completely alive—a book that can be read with pleasure and used 
throughout the entire year with profit. And it is the most complete and 
practical garden book ever published. 





Make checks payable to Horticulture, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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which may properly be called golden yellow, among them 
Golden Flag, Dawson City and Apotheosis. No small garden 
would want all of these, but, after all, what is considered 
a small garden in relation to the space it has for a lilac or a 
peony is a very large garden in relation to daffodils, and the 
person who has space for only one or two lilac bushes may 
very readily have one or two hundred varieties of daffodils. 

We come now to the yellows which are not golden. There 
is the well-known Emperor, known by almost every garden 
lover and popular since Peter Barr introduced it in 1870. 
Newer varieties of its general type are Robert Sydenham, Van 
Waverens Giant and John Farquhar. 

Among the Bicolor Trumpets, Empress, Glory of Sassen- 
heim and Spring Glory have long been popular, but for some 
reason they have not grown well in my garden and I do not 
have them. I grow instead Edison, Mrs. John Hoog, Rose 
Morran Giant, Mrs. W. T. Ware and Golden Beauty. Some 
of these are old and cheap and some newer and more expen- 
sive. I have also two very lovely pale yellow varieties, much 
paler than Emperor. They are Solferino and Seraphine. They 
are good growers and good bloomers. To be considered with 
the Bicolor Trumpets, although entirely different from the 
old Empress type, is the very beautiful new variety, Moira 
O'Neill. 

White Trumpets have been heralded in catalogues since 
1870 or earlier, but their chief characteristic seems to have 
been that they were not white, at least in our climate. In cata- 
logue descriptions the word white means many different 
things. The whitest of all daffodils is Beersheba and there is a 
great future ahead of it. 

Almost as white and very fine are Moray and Everest. All are 
comparatively new and therefore expensive, but the variety 
Mrs. E. H. Krelage, although not as fine, is certainly a most 
satisfactory flower in every way and deserves to be grown by 
the hundred. When it is contrasted with such old varieties as 
Madame De Graaff, one learns that there is no reason for con- 
tinuing to grow Madame De Graaff at all. 

This brings me to a point I have been trying to make all 
along, which is that to really understand these flowers one 
must grow flowers of the same type closely together so that 
their characteristics can be determined by comparison. 

Some of the newer hybrids of the Incomparabilis type are 
so large that it seems that they should be classed with the 
Trumpets rather than with the older varieties of this group. A 
few of them that are particularly fine are Wheel of Fortune, 
Carlton and Pilgrimage, which are fairly early, and Lucinius, 
which is fairly late for this group, coming after the Trumpets 
and Incomparabilis and other early-blooming varieties but be- 
fore the Barris and Poets. I am very fond of Havelock, of Sun- 
set Glow, Damson, and in the Bicolors, Market Gem, Loch 
Fyne and Fleetwing. 

Smaller Incomparabilis varieties include such well-known 
varieties as Frank Miles, Homespun, Torch, Orange Buffer, 
Lucifer, Bernardino, Will Scarlet and the slightly newer 
Cresus, Killigrew, Frilled Robin, Mrs. Nettie O'Melveny, 
Prince Fushimi and Galata. Every one of these is a gem and it 
is hard to choose between them. A consultation with the 
pocketbook will make one buy more of the first group than 
of the second. 

Although the Royal Horticultural Society groups the 
Leedsis fourth, after the Barris, they seem to belong more with 
the early groups than with the late ones, so I will discuss them 
first. The best known of the smaller Leedsis is White Lady. 
It is splendid for naturalizing in massing or in woodland. 
I like to use it with Queen of the North, which is a finer 
flower, and I place Hera as the best of all of the group. There 
are many others to be considered: White Star, Abadea, Marco, 
St. Olaf, White City and Frylink, but as a group they are 
much alike and I would advise the person with a small garden 
to pick out the ones he likes best rather than to get all of them. 


—John C. Wister. 


Germantown, Pa. 
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Sudbury PORTABLE 
SOIL TESTING 
LABORATORY ‘*18°° 





This equipment may mean the differ- 
ence between success and failure in your 
garden. Makes 200 individual tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and acid- 
ity. Gives essential information for suc- 
cessful lawn and garden. Widely used 
by government field stations, profes- 
sional growers, and estates. Packed in 
permanent metal case. Complete with 
instructions and data on plant needs. 


If not sold by your dealer, 
Ld order direct from e 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 


P. ©. BOX 644, SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 





Now is the time to plant all 
kinds of 


HARDY PLANT MATERIAL 


Here are a few varieties you 

may need: 

-The sensationa] Russell Lupins, 
strong plants in pots to bloom 
this year 50c ea. $5.00 per doz. 

Superb Standard Roses on heavy 
and straight multiflora stocks 
in 14 vars. $3.25 ea. $35 per doz. 

A grand selection of named 
Hybrid Rhododendrons, finely 
budded, also splendid Azaleas 
in all the leading varieties. 

You will need the remarkable 
ever blooming sweet scented 
Violet Viola odorata semper- 
florens 50c ea. $5.00 per doz. 

Ilex crenata Helleri, grand plants 

$2.00-$4.00 each 

The finest collection of Clematis 
in New England including 15 
large flowered varieties. 

Come out and see our Daffodil 
beds in late April. Our gardens 
are open both week days and 
Sundays. 


Catalogues Free on Request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street at Federal 
Weymouth Massachusetts 


AGERATUM 
MICHELL’S BLUE BOY 
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Garden book free upon request. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rag Dolls as Garden Equipment 


RAG doll is indispensable in my garden equipment—the 
same sort of rag doll the farmer uses to test seed grains. 
I use it as a medium in which to germinate small quantities of 
seeds that require Fall sowing or at least a long period of 
refrigeration—quantities too small or too precious to risk in 
the open ground over Winter, or larger quantities may be 
handled very easily and satisfactorily in this manner if time or 
weather prevented their outdoor sowing in the Fall. 

A rag doll should be of heavy, firm material. Closely woven 
canvas or similar cloth is best. I use carefully washed cement 
bags. They are perfect but must be clean and free from all 
traces of the cement—any materials used for this must be 
scrupulously clean. 

This square (about 30 by 30 inches) is folded in the cen- 
ter, making a double thickness on which to place the seeds. 
Each kind of seed is emptied onto a clean, small square of old 
muslin, carefully folded to prevent spilling. It is placed six 
inches from the end and about one-third the distance from the 
top edge. A very careful record is kept of the name and number 
in the row. 

The area covered by the pockets of seeds is about one-third of 
the surface. When the seeds are in place, I fold the doll from 
the bottom over the seed. Then I fold down from the top and 
fold in each end. The muslin pockets are covered and held 
firm. I start rolling the doll from both ends at once; meeting 
in the center and tie them securely, or use rubber bands. 

I immerse the doll in tepid water for half an hour, or long 
enough to soak every seed. Then I squeeze out the excess 
water. I wrap the doll in strong wax paper and then in news- 
paper or similar wrapping material and place it in some shady 
spot outside where mice cannot harm it and where frost, snow 
and ice remain longest in Spring. 

Sometimes I have placed my dolls under an evergreen tree, 
covering them with a large box or barrel. This Winter I am 
using a large stone jar with an old tub turned over it for 
safety. Dolls may be added any time up to April 1 in this 
latitude, for we usually have frozen. ground in the open well 
into April—in shady spots in the grove the ground remains 
very cold until mid-May. 

When the ground is fit to work, these plump and usually 
sprouted seeds are sown quickly into their place in the garden 
without allowing them to dry out. I use a tightly covered 
bowl to hold the seed while sowing. Soil should be moist; and 
if the weather is dry the beds must be mulched lightly to pre- 
vent the soil becoming dry until the seedlings are up, which 
usually takes but a few days. ° 

Last season I used my rag dolls to great advantage in 
sprouting cucumber and melon seed, gaining ten days’ time 
over seeds sown in the ground direct from the packet. It re- 
quires about 36 hours to sprout good seed of cucumber and 
muskmelon. Watermelon seed requires another 24 hours. The 
seed was placed in the doll, soaked well, wrapped in paper and 
kept in a reasonably warm place inside. Each day or once in 
twelve hours the doll was soaked for a few minutes. The seed 
must be examined toward the end of the time, for they have 
strong sprouts that may penetrate the cloth and be broken off 
when removed. The sprouted seeds sown in warm, moist soil 
were up in two days and grew rapidly. 


—NMrs. Frank Leininger. 
Dexter, Minn. 
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on request. Ask for Booklet H. 
James I. George & Son, Fairport, N.Y. 





Hardy Red Rhododendron 


superb pictures 
(natural color) 
of beautiful and 
rare varieties 
will be mailed 


True variety, cutting-grown 
15-18 inches $2.50 each 
18-24 inches 3.50 each 
Also rare Rhododendron species 
G. G. NEARING 
Box 516-H 











RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
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REPEAT ORDERS TELL STORY, 
SOIL-LESS PLANT CULTURE 





You saw it in the movies, 

Heard about it on the radio, 

Read about it in the magazines and 
newspapers. 


Raises Flowers and Vegetables Much 
Larger, Better and Quicker with 


QUIK-GRO 

Grow plants indoors or outdoors, Winter 
or Summer, more abundantly and quicker 
with Quik-Gro. 

We quote from Collier's, May 8th, 1937: 
“Tomato plants stand 25 feet high and 
drape themselves over scaffolding in soil- 
less plant culture. Potatoes grow on top of 
the ground and produce 2,465 bushels to 
the acre against the nation’s average of 
116 bushels per acre when grown in soil. 


“It is hard to imagine having fresh 
tomatoes, corn, bell peppers, and straw- 
berries in the middle of Winter, but you 
can have them right in your own home, 
garage or basement with Quik-Gro. And 
what vegetables they are! Large, healthful, 
and just as delicious as the finest garden 
grown varieties. “ 


“Flowers too, have no seasons, and if 
reasonable care is taken, you can have a 
flower garden in your living room all year 
‘round. 

“Quik-Gro is made in accordance with a 
formula tested and proven successful by the 


New Jersey Experimental Station, and sells 
at $1 for a season supply, with illustrated 
booklet giving full culture directions.” 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of $1.00 


DAGMAR PLANT INDUSTRIES 


Dept. R 
1123 Broadway New York City 


























( Tignédia ) 
lar. Tigerflowers 
‘I 
ored red, orange, 
ple or mahogany. Free- 
sion of bloom with a new bud 
CIAL: Guaranteed-to-bloom 


/ Fascinating, popu- W@suss 
always attract atten- 
tion. Brilliantly col- 
yellow, pink, white 
blooms marked red, pur- 
flowering: Aug.-Sept. It is 
very interesting to watch the proces- 
opening as each old flower 
fades. Easy to grow. SPE- 
Bulbs, mixed colors (value 
l5e each), 10 for $1, post- 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
319 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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EVERGREENS 
for HEDGES 


Now is the time to plant that hedge. 
We can furnish, in various heights, 
plants that are bushy and well fur- 
pished for immediate effects. 


Taxus cus. capitata— beautiful dark 
een foliage in —— from 8 feet to 7 
eet. An especially fine lot in the larger 
sizes which we would like to have you 
see. 
Taxus cus. nana— for a low, ~— 
border. Very much hardier than Box. 
Taxus media hatfieldi—we consider this 
the best yew for a medium height hedge. 
Full, broad tees which may be sheared 
at once. 18 inches to 4 feet. 
Taxus media hicksi — narrow, upright 
growth in sizes from 18 inches to 4 feet. 
Thuya occidentalis—for s tall hedge or 
screen, the American Arborvite is fine. 
Our large sizes from 8 to 12 feet are 
bushy and full. 
Thuya occ. wareana — the Siberian 
Arborvit# is of slower growth which 
does not require more than an occasional 
shearing. Large sizes from 4 to 8 feet 
are extra good. 
Teuga canadensis — a hemlock hedge 
may be sheared in compact form or 
lightly pruned for a dense background 


Our catalog is yours for the asking, but we 
would rather show yon these and let you 
select for yourself. 


OHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 
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Attractive Convenient 


Practical 
Beautiful neutral gray green color 
Samples free to “Horticulture” readers 
Send today 
Dealers please write me 


HOWARD HAMMITT 


G54 MAIN SRREET HARTFORD, CONN. 








HERBS 


Cretan Dittany (Origanum 


dictamnus) rare ...... 2.00. $.75 
Finger Bowl Geranium ......... 35 
Germander (Teucrium) ......... -26 
St eee -25 
EEE v.10 v.sed o%'o' 4 Cg ete Oana .25 
Ee ee ee es, eee 25 
Tarragon, Epicure, true French .. .25 
Thyme, French or English ...... -25 


Collection: 1 of each $2.25 
Send for Oatalogue 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPSWICH, MASS. 
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S,GILLETT S.Z 


60th Anniversary Specials 


15 Native Ladyslippers ........ $3.00 

5 Cypripedium acaule 

5 Cypripedium pubescens 

5 Cypripedium spectabile 
10 Maidenhair Fern ........... 1.40 
10 Rusty Woodsia Fern ........ 1.40 
10 Jack-in-the-Pulpit .......... 1.40 
10 Wild Columbine ............ 1.40 
10 Anemone Pulsatilla ......... 1.40 


Postage Prepaid 
1938 Catalog on request 


GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM, INC. 
DEPT. H SOUTHWICK, MASS. 
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Disbudding for Finer Bloom 


ISBUDDING lilacs for finer bloom is very necessary, in 
my opinion. Many are not as strong growing as we 
might wish, particularly when the plants are small. All 
sorts that grow slowly have a tendency to set too many blos- 
som buds for their own good. This results in poor bloom and 
stunts the plants still more, with the result, little bloom the 
following season, and that mostly worthless. 

Frequently I have seen small lilacs, even on their own roots, 
get almost to the blossom stage, or even come into full bloom, 
and then die as if blighted completely. Once as a test I re- 
moved all bloom spikes and shortened odd shoots that looked 
poor, waxing over the cut ends. A splendid rain followed and 
the plants took on a new lease of life, grew vigorously and 
bloomed well the next season. 

Last Spring I obtained some of the new Brownell climbing 
roses. I soaked the plants thoroughly before their planting 
and treated them as told in an issue of last year’s Horticulture. 
Elegance, Golden Glow, Moon Glow and Apricot Glow 
bloomed. By removing all but one of the buds on each bloom 
spike, when well formed, the remainder developed into fine 
bloom and there seemed to be little strain on the plants, as 
they all threw out a fine lot of vigorous new canes. 


—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 


Dwarfed Trees for Amateurs 


HERE must be many plant-lovers who like to grow their 

own plants but who do not have a greenhouse. Let them 
try a few trees in the dwarfed Japanese style. They are very 
easy to raise at home, take little care, and will go a lifetime, 
probably, without repotting, if a few simple wants are at- 
tended to. The writer has larch and juniper 22 years old, 
home raised, healthy and gnarled looking, in the original 
small containers. The height is about eight inches and the 
spread ten inches. To give a little color among them I have a 
few pots of lachenalia, grape hyacinths and the like, which 
increase rapidly. Heuchera will give a cheerful color in March, 
and if one is ambitious let him try Helleborus niger, grown 
in a deep pan or half-pot, giving it a chance to go a few 
years without root disturbance. Plunge the plant outside in 
semi-shade for the Summer. There is a long list of subjects 
which can easily be grown in cool temperatures and one may 
work on the same stock from year to year with practically 
no outlay. 

—Robert A. Anderson. 


Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


A Good Substitute for Box 


8 gee yr is quite a demand for a good evergreen edging plant 
and also one that is a substitute for box. I have found 
Euonymus japonicus microphyllus a most satisfactory plant for 
both purposes. It is an attractive dwarf evergreen with oblong 
lanceolate leaves, slightly serrate, borne on many stems which 
rise from a base six to nine inches in diameter. The leaves are 
rather inclined to be glossy, and of a good dark green color 
and the whole plant has a shape not unlike that of box. I have 
had quite a group of plants in the garden this past Winter and 
they have not been affected by 18 degrees below zero at all. 
The plant is not easy to obtain but is a splendid hardy ever- 
green for edging or as a substitute for box where box does not 
do well. In addition to this the plant is not subject to any 
diseases which are common to other evergreens. Altogether it 
is a most satisfactory and attractive plant. 
—George A. Sweetser. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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“English Formula” 
Lawn and Garden Dressing 











We say 50 lbs. of it—100 lbs. 
of regular plant food. If you 
say “no” after using it, your 
purchase price will be returned. 


Write for prices and circular 


Thomas W. Emerson Co. 
215 State St., Boston, Mass. 
“New England's Wholesale Seed House” 
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New 1938 Catalog 
LARGEST COLLECTION 


of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
in AMERICA 


ALSO 


VERMONT WILD FLOWERS 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


“HAIL TO HEBE” 


> Praise, indeed for the glorious Water-Lily! In the 
April issue of GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is a 
fascinating article on Water-Lilies and garden 
pools, written by George Bishop of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. Another feature is ‘Lilacs at 
Swarthmore’ by John C. Wister. Send for your 
copy today—25c—or better still, enter a trial 
subscription at 

7 months for $1.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


wi’ AGRI - PAX ses:rotsenous 


Kills both Sucking and Ohewing Insects. 
Every lot tested, always dependable. The 
ideal, all-around garden insect spray. 
Quart, $1.00 Gallon, $3.00 
Send cash and we'll shtp postpaid 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Derr. H BELLEVILLE, N. J. 

















CLEMATIS INTEGRIFOLIA 


is a rather uncommon plant in gardens. It 
is hardy and long-lived, 2 ft. high, and 
bears interesting and handsome aay | 
porcelain-blue flowers in midsummer. Ad 
a few plants of this unusual species to your 
border and give the soil a little lime. 


3 plants, $1.00 (add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


SEVEN PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 





The Lawn: How to Make It, etc. ...... 50c 

ES « cc cavescoeces 50c 
Begonias and Their Oulture.......... 50c 
Rock Gardens and What toGrowin Them 25c 
. | “SRR pear SC pais 10c 
Bule Book for Exhibitors and Judges . . 25c 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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SPRING SPECIAL 
We will ship 4 each, large gladiolus 
bulbs, correctly labeled for $2.00, 
prepaid. 


BETTY CO-ED KING ARTHUR 
BILL LOWDEN MOORISH KING 
BLUE SALBACH’S 
TOR ORCHID 
CONSTANCY SUNSHINE GIRL 
CORONATION TOBERSUN 
Extra Gratis—2 Elkhart 


Send for New 1938 Oatalog 


NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE AUGUST IRIS 


From late July to early September Iris 
dichotoma, the August Iris, is filled 
with sprays of exquisite jewel-like blos- 
soms. Postpaid, $ plants for 70c; 10 
for $2.10. Oatalog, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 


New Korean Chrysanthemums 


A new race of ironclad hardiness. A boon to north- 
ern gardens; equally good in the south. Superb 
pastel shades, unrivalled for cutting or garden dis- 
play. Blooms extremely frost resistant. 4 named 
sorts $1.00; 10 for $2.00 postpaid. __ 
Send for free plant and seed catalog listing 
over 1000 hardy plants—it pronounces names. 


.Z. 101 SHARP AVE... RM. 481 


, Ju SPOKANE. WASH 
GAOT NGRSERIES 


SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $1 00 
POSTPAID 






















CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real everbloo 
Climber, ue and rare. Plants set out this 
Spring will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer. Extra strong, 2-yr. old 
field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 
6 for $4.60; 12 for $7.50. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





CHRISTMAS ROSE 


Helleborus Niger 
For sentiment, as well as for the beauty of 
the unique flowers, most gardeners like to 
have these rare, old-fashioned plants in 
their garden. Plant now for bloom next 
Fall. Rich, retentive soil and light shade. 
2 strong field-grown plants $1.60 
(add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


THALICTRUM KYUSIANUM 


Oreeping Meadow Rue, 6 inches high, fern- 
like foliage and lilac and pink flowers. 
Excellent groundcover for shady places, 
acid soil. 
$1.00 each; $ for $2.50, postpaid 
1988 Rare Plant Catalog Ready 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Subur- 
banites, Country Estaies 
and Poultrymen. ¢ 

Lew Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. \4 
1084 33rd Ave. $.E. Minneapolis, Minn. <= 


HERBS 


vooqneas plants: over a hundred varieties. 

Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INO. 
HILLS 


B 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 

















More Bloom and Better Foliage on 
ns, Azaleas, Hollies, etc. 
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Fascinating Book on Chinese Gardens 


“Chinese Gardens,” by Dorothy Graham. Published by Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $5.00. 

There have been plenty of books about Japan but not 
many about the gardens of China. In fact, gardens do not 
seem closely associated with China, at least in the minds of 
western readers, regardless of the fact that much of the orna- 
mental material now used in our gardens came originally from 
the land which the late Ernest H. Wilson called ‘the Mother 
of Gardens.” 

As a matter of fact, a history of Chinese gardening is little 
less than a history of China itself. And a history of China is a 
history of philosophy. As a result, gardening and history and 
philosophy are so inextricably intertwined that one finds 
himself looking at the title to learn again just what the book 
is called. 

This is not in any sense adverse criticism. Quite the con- 
trary. The fact is that the book will interest readers to the 
point of absorption. It opens up a new China—a China 
which has nothing to do with paper houses, poverty, war and 
misery. It is China at its best, and the illustrations add to its 
charm. 


An English Book About Border Plants 


“Herbaceous Borders,’’ by Richard Sudell. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $3.75. 

Although this book has a New York imprint, it was writ- 
ten in England and originally published there. That means 
that American readers must make some allowances for differ- 
ing climatic and soil conditions. A large number of flowers 
are described in detail, and just now when lupins are much in 
the public eye, it is interesting to find special attention given 
them. The statement is made that ‘‘lupins exhaust themselves 
quickly, for which reason a young stock of plants should be 
kept coming along. After three or four years, old plants 
should be scrapped and replaced with young plants. The seed 
pods should be removed.” 

There are valuable chapters on the making of new borders 
and a description of North American plants by Henry E. 
Downer. Perhaps the most valuable chapters for amateurs, 
however, are those which deal not with borders, but with 
water gardening and water lilies and with waterside peren- 
nials, as well as with bog gardening. These are subjects which 
have not been dealt with as thoroughly in American publica- 
tions as their value would seem to warrant. 


A New Edition of "The Rose Manual" 


‘The Rose Manual,” by Dr. J. H. Nicolas. Published by Doubleday, Doran 
% Co., Garden City, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

In ‘““The Rose Manual”’ the late Dr. Nicolas summed up the 
results of many years of careful and intelligent experimental 
work. The original volume needed few changes when it was 
issued a second time. However, just before Dr. Nicolas died in 
October, 1937, he reread every word in the book and brought 
the list of varieties fully up to date. He also included addi- 











NOW IS THE TIME! 


TO MOVE TREES, LARGE OR SMALL 


We have just the one you want for that favorite spot on your home grounds 





ROCK PLANTS 
ARABIS EIRI ROSEA — Strik- 


ingly beautiful rose pink flowers on 10 inch stems 
above shiny green ——— Ideal for the rock garden. 
ay. 


Blooms in April and 
CAMPANULA GARGANICA — A new bell 


flower for the rock garden. Dark greea foliage, low 
growing and somewhat spreading, 6 inches in 
height. In June, the blue star shaped flowers cover 
the plant. Every one admires this little gem. 

ERINUS ALPINUS—The handsome rosettes of 


DISTINCTIVE ,. | 


foliage make this plant valuable in rock gardens 
or rock walls. In May and June a profusion of tiny 

urple flowers add to its charm. Height 6 inches. 

RIS JUCUNDA—A new plant for the rock 
garden. Spreading branches of steel blue foliage. 
The pretty pink flowers are abundant in late Spring 
and Summer. Height 6 inches. Very hardy and 
withstands heat well. 
PRIMULA VERIS—lIdeal for: the shady loca- 
tion. Neat dark green foliage. No other plant suit- 
able for the rock garden gives such a lavish display 
of colors. Flowers in shades of lilac, purple, buf, 
Orange, salmon, yellow and rich reds; with dis- 
tinctive markings. Height 8 inches. 
Transplanted, field grown plants—Sure to 
bloom. Your choice: 5 for $1.00 postpaid 
(Catalog value $1.45) 

Write for Catalog of Perennials and Rock Plants 

HEREFORD'S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 





Seeds and plants grow better and produce love- 
lier flowers when the soil is conditioned with 
GPM Peat Moss before pl g. This unfailing 
source of humus stores up moisture and promotes 
healthy root development. GPM is inexpensive, 
clean and easy to use. For best results, insist on 
GPM. Write for Free literature. Address Dept, 1, 





’ ‘ ‘ 


‘ . ® ‘ 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 


165 
1524 Sewth Western Ave 
Chicage, i 








Our Silver Medal 


Tuberous Rooted 
Begonias 


are unexcelled 
For Full Particulars Write 
ALBAMONT GARDENS, CAmPTON, N. H. 





LAST CHANCE 


Our supply of the new 1938 Spring Planting Guide 
and Flower Catalog—one of the most complete and 
colorful books we have ever issued—is nearly ex- 
hausted. This Planting Guide, containing informa- 
tion and price lists on seeds, bulbs, roses and hardy 
plants of unusual merit—is beautifully illustrated 
with over 100 natural-color reproductions. Don't 
delay if you want your FREE copy. Address a 
penny postcard today to: 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L. I.. N. Y. 


American Branch world-famous Dutch Bulb Growers 





“A Little Book about ROSES” 


A different kind of Catalog (35th Annual Issue), 
written by men who have spent their lives with 
Roses and Peonies. Shows in natural colors the 
most promising Rose introductions and the cream 
of the standard kinds; tells al] about culture, prun- 
ing, etc. Write for your copy—FREE, except those 
West of Mississippi River remit 35c. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, INc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 


Box 45 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 





Garden Novelty—Dainty Gift 





5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz Gf Steined elose 


Sapphire Sowere juve tuby- 


GREENLEAF COMPOUND 

A new formula acidifying agent and soil corrector. 
Scientifically prepared. Especially for use in lime- 
stone regions. Beneficial to a great range of plants 
which prefer neutral to acid soils. Apply 2 Ibs. per 
sq. yd. planting surface. Packed in 50 Ib. bags, 50 
Ibs., $5.50; 100 Ibs., $10. Freight shipment. 
Ask for leaflet giving complete instructions. 

WESTCROFT GARDENS, GROSSE ILE, MICH. 






A Deciduous tree for its ever welcome shade—A Fruit tree for its beautiful blos- 
soms and delicious produce—An Evergreen for its year-round joy—Fruit trees, 
Evergreens, Lilacs, Euonymus, etc., should be sprayed Dormant. Consult us before 
it is too late. 

Our new labor saving tree moving equipment allows us to render a service 
which reduces cost as well as length of operation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc., Brookline, Mass., Asp. 4204 







wa- 








WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 
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FAMOUS {.: QUALITY 





makes lawns and 
gardens THRIVE 


Use Léma and in a short time 
your lawn will become a sturdy, 
thick carpet of emerald green .. 
your flowers will be more beauti- 
ful and longer-lasting . . . your 
vegetables will be meatier and 
more flavorful... your fruit trees 
will yield more abundantly 
... and your shade trees will be 
healthier and more handsome. 


Gardeners who know formulas 
Choose LOMA 


The Loma formula is the 
result of scientific recommen- 
dations of 26 leading and 
unbiased Agronomists, Horticul- 
turists and Pomologists con- 
nected with the Federal and 
State Governments and Agricul- 
tural Colleges. 


Léma serves an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose than the usual 
fertilizer manufactured for ordi- 
nary field crops. It is adapted 
specifically for quick-growing 
plants—and, therefore, is ideal 
for lawns, flowers, shrubbery, 
vegetables, trees and greenhouses. 

Though Léma works quickly 
it is not a stimulant—but a bal- 
anced ration with sustained food 
value—the elements of which 
become progressively available as 
time passes. That’s one reason 
Léma is so efficient and economi- 
cal. Clean. Odorless. Easy to 
handle. And available in con- 
venient packages from 1 Ib. cans 
to 100 Ib. bags. 


For sale by leading hardware, 
seed and department stores. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
(Loma Division) 
61 Broadway, New York City 


Loma 


For Everything 


HORTICULTURE 


tional information about the new rose group classified as 
floribunda. The edition now presented is in many ways the 
most complete book of instruction in the art of rose growing 
that has yet been published. The number of illustrations is not 
large, but they have been well chosen. 


A Book About Florida Wild Flowers 

“Florida Wild Flowers,”” by Mary Francis Baker. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 

This is an enlarged edition of a book which has long been 
popular in the South. It is more profusely illustrated than its 
predecessor and contains an accurate description of 800 wild 
flowers common in Florida, so arranged as to make their iden- 
tification easy. Although the book is technically accurate, it is 
written in such a way as to give it popular appeal. Appar- 


ently, there is no other book which covers the ground so fully. 


"A Year in My Garden"—a Diary 


“A Year in My Garden,” compiled by Paul W. Dempsey. Published by 
the Standard Diary Company, Cambridge, Mass. Price $1.00. 

Professor Dempsey tells us that we ought to keep a record 
of our gardening adventures, triumphs and failures. Probably 
he is right. In any event, persons who confide daily secrets to a 
daily diary will like this little book. It has a page for each 
day’s weather report and plenty of room for comments on 
gardening matters. Each day has a timely note about what 
should be done at the moment and Professor Dempsey has 
supplied several pages of practical material about garden-mak- 
ing fundamentals. 


Control of Delphinium Blacks 


LMOST every garden maker who has grown delphiniums 
has at one time or another had his favorite plants become 

infected with what is commonly known as delphinium 
““blacks.”” Plants which have been healthy and vigorous 
develop blackened stems and flower buds which are blasted 
and black. This blackened condition is caused by a tiny mite, 
called the cyclamen mite, or one of its very near relatives. 

Because these mites are so tiny and live in the buds of the 
leaves and flowers, it is almost impossible to reach and kill 
them with insecticides. In the past, garden makers whose 
plants have become infested have been advised to destroy them 
and move uninfected plants to other parts of the garden. 
Often this meant the destruction of choice plants which might 
well be irreplaceable. 

Last Autumn (November 15, 1937) Horticulture reported 
a hot-water treatment, suggested by Professor W. D. Whit- 
comb of the Waltham Field Station of the Massachusetts State 
College, to control the cyclamen mite on greenhouse crops and 
house plants. Now, Professor Whitcomb says that the same 
method may be used for the control of this mite on del- 
phiniums. 

Just at this season of the year when delphiniums are coming 
through the ground and the leaves are only a few inches high, 
dig the plants up and immerse them in water at a temperature 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





GLADIOLUS for the connoisseur or collec- 
tor. Special list including such rare varie- 
ties as Louis Hemon, Tinamba, Blue Beauty, 
Blue Lady, Jalna, Vagabond Prince, yr 
Temple, Green Light, Silver Comet, G 

Livia Ohotek, Meerschaum, Yukon, tee. 
Send $10.00 for my Trial Garden Collection 
and enjoy new thrills in your garden—20 
bulbs, none alike, labeled, prepaid. Geo. W. 
Hunter—Grower, R. No. 4, Dowagiac, Mich. 





CLARIMERE OF CLARIMERE: The new 
double petunia, fragrant, deep velvety pur- 
ple plants only; 2 in. pots, 3 for $1.00 
Postpaid. Clarimere Greenhouses, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 





BLUEBERRIES: New cultivated GIANTS, 
most delightful to grow. Ornamental, valu- 
able. Delicious wholesome fruit for young 
and old. Plants all sizes. Grower’s prices. 
Free Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
Mass. 





RHODODENDRBONS and AZALEAS: We 

offer the only listing in the country of man 

rare TGabic. S and varieties. Lists free. Joseph 
Stewartstown, Pennsylvania. 





GOURD HOUSES for birds: Natural, deco- 
rative and the birds do like them! $1.00 
each or six for $5.00. John W. MacIntyre, 
Maple Ave., Bloomfield, Conn. 





OUR CATALOGUE of Blue Ribbon Daffo- 
dils, describing 160 choice varieties, sent 
on request. ~~ bulbs given with orders 
placed this ake ing altz Brothers, 
Williamsburg, V 





SALE: Small overstock, Pyramidal my 
vitw, 5’; Colo. Spruce, green, 4-5’ 2 a. 


Yews upright, 2- 2%: * cee © right. 
Hun Newport, 
Yomea. 





CHOICE GLADIOLUS: Large size bulbs, 
mixed colors, will bloom all Summer, exhi- 
bition varieties. Three dozen $1.25 — 
paid. Philip G. Farley, Nashua 
Dracut, Mass. 





MODERN HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS — 

Write for price list or send check for $1.25 

for five different named Hybrids, labeled. 

F.o.b. here. Prompt shipment ©0.0.D. for 

stage due. Geo. Hunter—Grower, R. 
4, Dowagiac, Mich. 





BEGONIAS: Perennial outdoor Begonia 
plant Evansiana available June Ist, orders 
accepted now. Plants shipped in paper pots 
anywhere. Begonia booklet with cultural 
instructions, 230 varieties described, etc. 
50c. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 W. 
Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. 





MAY FLOWEBS, free illustrated folder to 
all writing for it. Gaberel, Glen Head, N. Y. 





DAHLIAS—Price list wee request. Jersey 
Dahlias, Ocean Grove, A 





EDUCATIONAL LECTURE for home dirt 
SS. General or specialized sot caput. 

ecial rates to small Olubs. OLD T. 
BES i 124 Edgell Rd., Sees Center, 





RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS, and 

— and Hybrids. Wholesale 
and Retail. Send for price list. Charles H. 
Reid, Osterville, Mass. 





FOR A NEW THRILL in color plant Japa- 
nese morning glories. Pkts. 25-50 cts. 
Wilfrid Wheeler, Hatchville, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 




















“English Formula” 
Lawn and Garden Dressing 





We guarantee superior results 
with it or your money will be 
fully refunded. 


Write for prices and circular 














Thomas W. Emerson Co. 
215 State St., Boston, Mass. 
“New England’s Wholesale Seed House” 











BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
FEEDERS — WILD BIRD CAKES 


No. 118 Bishop 
Suet Rack, of pine 
with hardwood 
dowels, stained 
brown. Complete 
with 2 Wild Bird 
Cakes, $2.00 post- 
paid. Rack only, 
$1.50. At Seed 
and Bird Stores 
or direct. 


Catalogue 
WELLES L. BISHOP 


144 MURDOCK AVENUE MERIDEN, CONN. 











WOMAN: Gardener on private estate or 
private school. Fifteen years’ experience in 
gardens and greenhouses. Eleven years in 
last position. Excellent references. ieee: 
BR. 8., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: Cut 

flowers, potted plants, orchids, and fruit, 

under glass. Also outside gardening and 

farming. Well recommended. English, mar- 

ried, age 42. Located near Albany, N. Y. 

2 T., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





GARDENER: Age 31, married, childless. 
10 years’ experience in flowers, fruit and 
vegetabies. Al references. Open for en- 
gagement May ist. M. L., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED: Head gardener- 
superintendent. Proven ability all branches 
of horticulture. Unquestionable integrity. 
References Al. O. C., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


e¢ ¢ 


ANNUAL 
DAFFODIL 
EXHIBITION 


————@———— 


Sankey NARCISSUS 
ordially invites its members 
to attend the %& H OW 
1 9 3 8 of 
GARDEN VISITS 


The Westbury Horticultural Society 


APRIL 28 and 29 On Saturday Afternoons under the auspices of 
Thursday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. fom The Horticultural Society of 
2 to 6 P.M. New York 


Friday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
APRIL 26th 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
APRIL 27th 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


at 598 Madison Avenue 


MAY 7—Wypncote, Rydal and 


Commercial and amateur exhibits, 
Huntingdon Valley 


showing all the latest varieties. 


MAY 14—Chestnut Hill 


Admission Free 





JUNE 4—Bryn Mawr and Villa 


Nova 


Schedules may be obtained by writing the Schedules for April, May and June shows 


Exhibition Manager, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 


may be obtained from the Secretary 
at 598 Madison Avenue. 


: be H ‘yy Be Choosy! 


We have, for 15 years, and you 
will find the results in our cata- 
logue. Dept. H. 


OVER-the- GARDEN-WALL 
West Hartford 


For List of Gardens 
Apply to the Secretary 


























of 110 degrees and leave them there for a 15-minute period. 
The water should be maintained at as nearly a constant tem- 
perature as possible. Indeed, not more than a two-degree 
limit on either side of 110 degrees should be allowed if a 
thorough job is to be done. Higher temperatures may injure 
the plants. Lower temperatures may not kill the mites. At the 
end of the 15 minutes, remove the plants from the water, 
drain them off, and replant them in the garden. They will not 
have been in the least retarded in growth. 

The same treatment can also be given in August just before 
Fall growth begins. Of course, any portions of the plant that 
develop the blackened condition which shows that the mite is 
present, in the interval between now and August, should be 


HEMEROCALLIS 


Two of the very finest of the newer hybrid 
DAYLILIES with very large flowers and 
long season of bloom in July and August 
will add distinction to any garden— 
HYPERION, soft canary-yellow 
OPHIR, golden yellow 
Two varieties, $2.25 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


imparts to the seed-bed that degree of 

mellowness, warmth and aeration which is 

ideal for germination. It gives Spring bed- 

ding plants and hardy perennials their best 

start, and induces vigorous growth. 

$2.25 per 100-lb. bag, F.O.B. East Kingston 
Send for Circular 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 











THE COMPLETE FOOD FOR GRASS, 
FLOWERS, SHRUBS, TREES 


IGORO 


—* East Kingston, N.H. | +emoved and destroyed. This treatment may be tedious and 
: : he A PRODUCT OF SWIFT 
impractical for the gardener who has many delphiniums, but 

DEADLINE insect Barrier it does offer a way to save choice plants. The same treatment 

© A sicky compound for bending trees, may also be used on other plants which are subject to infesta- eet 















Pounded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
a. and Fall Terms in Groton 

inter Term in Boston 
SPRING TERM STARTS APRIL 6 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 


vines, roses and nursery stock to protect 
from climbing and crawling pests such as (, 
Ants, certain Caterpillars, climbing Cut { 
Worms, Beetles, etc. FREE Pest Control Guide 


CALIFORNIA S7OAT-CHEEECAL COUPE Conrenarion 
Elizabeth; New Jersey 


tions of this mite and its relatives. 





New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Alling, C. Louis. (251 Court St., West Haven, Conn.) Dahlias, 1938. 

Barnes Bros. Nursery Co. (Yaiesville, Conn.) General catalog. 

Beldt’s Aquarium. (2141 Crescent Ave., St. Louis, Mo.) Aquatic plants, fish and 
supplies, 1938. 


Oo R Cc ay a “3 om Brand Peony Farm. (Faribault, Minn.) Lilacs, peonies, fruits, ornamentals, seeds, 
1938. 


Bristol Nurseries. (Bristol, Conn.) General catalog, 1938. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS Bulk’s Nurseries. (Babylon, L. I.) General catalog, 1938. 
COMPANY 


Burbrec Nurseries. (Lexington, Mass.) General catalog, 1938. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


STOPS THE PESTS! 














HARDY AZALEAS 


KZZMPFERI Poukhanense Schlippen- 
bachi Mucronuiata Vaseyi Canendulacea, 
Enkianthus, Juniperus Rigida, Hick’s 
Yew, Fine Variety of High Grade Nur- 
sery Stock, Large Yews 12-15’ spread. 
Write for prices. 

BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 BRIMFIELD ST... WETHERSFIELD. CONN. 


Cole Nursery Co. (Painesville, Ohio) Spring 1938 price list of general nursery stock. 
General catalog, Spring 1938. 


























KEYSTONE PLANT LABEL stake 
pa | Special Offer 20 for $1.00 w 


> Label is sea green pyralin; 


stake 10” long rust proof 
aluminum painted green. Use 
ordinary lead pencil for mark- 
bg ms ing. Price $5.00 per 100. 
write W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
‘FOR 1486 NIAGARA &T., BUFFALO. N. Y. 
SAMPLE 











DELPHINIUMS 


We are offering young pot plants of some 
of the world’s best and newest varieties: 


Blackmore & Langdon’s ............ $.25 
Diener’s Dreams of Beauty ......... 25 
Pacific Strain (Vetterle & Reinelt) .. .35 
Pacific Double White .............. -50 
Watkin Samuel’s Wrexham ......... -25 


Collection: 3 of each $4.25 (postpaid) 
Catalog of Choice Perennials, Hedge Plants 
and Ground Covers 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPswicH, MASS. 





Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


Offers you the rare and finer types 
of Alpine Plants besides many of the 
beautiful and inexpensive common 
varieties. 


Free catalogue on CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 





<> PEAT MOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 


100 Ibs. Bone Meal $3.00 
100 lbs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure + 75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat 1.50 
Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est.1894 
Philadelphia phone, CHEstnut Hill 5454 


E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 

















HERE ARE YOUNG ARISTOCRATS 
for Large or Small Estates 


Unusual and rare shrubs and trees; true to name because grafted; hardy because grown out-of-doors. 
Planted now these small shrubs and trees will become True Aristocrats in a few short years. 





CEDRUS atilantica glauca 
True Blue Atlas Cedar 
Each 10 100 
2 yr., 12 to 15in. . $1.25 $11.00 


Cedrus atlantica fastigiata. Sentinel 
Cedar 
2 yr., 12 to 15 in. . 


MAGNOLIAS — From early April to 
late May a sequence of flowers can be 
arranged as noted below. 
halleana stellata. April 10. White. 
Each 16 100 
12 to 18 in., 2yr. . $1.35 $13.00 $120.00 
18 to 21in.,2yr.. 2.25 21.50 200.00 
h. stellata rosea. April 10. Rose. 
12to15in.,2yr.. 1.80 16.50 150.00 
gE eee 3.00 27.50 260.00 
conspicua. April 20. White. 
10 to12in.,lyr.. 1.25 11.00 100.00 
12to18in.,2yr.. 1.75 16.50 150.00 : 
soulangeana. April 20. Pink and white. “ 


DOGWOOD 


1.25 11.00 


CRYPTOMERIA Lobbi. Hardy. 


2yr.,15to18in.. 1.30 12.00 
4yr.,24to30in.. 2.25 20.00 175.00 





PINES. Pinus 10to12in,1yr.. 1.00 9.50 80.00 Q 
P. cembra (Swiss Stone, Dwarf) 15 to 21 oe a3P. . = yd need 
lyr.6to 8in... .85 7.00 65.00 21 to 30in.,3yr.. 2. . 5 
2yr.,8to10in... 110 10.00 95.00 soul. lennei. May 1. Red and white. : 


10 to12in.,lyr.. 1.00 9.50 985.00 
12toi18in.,2yr.. 1.35 12.50 120.00 
a > Sl See 2.25 20.00 200.00 % 


P. Strobus nana (Dwarf, White). 
Rare, interesting, very small. 









2yr.,6to Sin... 110 10.00 90.00 soul. nigra. May 15. Purple and white. 
3 yr.,8tol10in... 1.50 13.00 120.00 ae 18 -_ 2 gk fas Mig moa 
oe parvifiora. June to July. , fra- : 
atenetale (Prenhitated < o - guecle, IE P. sylvestris waterii (Dwarf) grant, with crimson filaments. ; 
Rare native wn me, lyr.,4to 6in... .90 7.50 70.00 10 to 12 in., 1 yr. grafts . 


2 yr., 6 to 10 in. . 
P. parviflora glau. 


1.25 11.50 100.00 
(Japanese Silver) 


1.20 11.00 100.00 
12 to 15 in., 2 yr. grafts 
1.75 16.75 150.00 


Each 10 100 
12 to 15 in. $1.25 $16.00 $80 
18 to 24in. 1.75 16.50 130 






Pale blue-green needles; picturesque 


2to 3ft. 2.25 21.50 180 2 to 2% Oe 2.50 22.50 Se .. Rea a 2.25 21.50 
2% to 3 ft. ...... 3.25 30.00 24 to 30 in. ...... 2.75 26.50 


P. strobus pyramidalis 
Rare, dwarf, upright form 


12 to18in.,2yr.. 1.25 11.00 100.00 
P. Ayachuite (Mexican White) 
10 to12in.,2yr.. 1.25 11.00 100.00 





SPRUCE 





SPRUCE. Picea TAXUS. Yew : 
Koster’s Blue. True color. Stiff py- Kelsey’s Berrybush 4 
ramidal tree Each 10 100 : Each 10 100 of 
8 yr., 15 to 18 in. $2.25 $20 6to 8in. XX. $ 5.50 $50 " 
4 yr. 18 to 24 in. 2.75 25 $225 18 to 24 in. ....$8.50 32.50 A 
4 
P. Moerheimi (Moerheim’s Blue) Vermuelen’s 4 
8 yr., 8 to 10 in. $1.50 $14 $120 15 to 18in..... 1.75 15.00 o 
4 yr.,10 to 12in. 1.95 18 170 a . izle 
6 yr, 15 to 18 in. 3.50 30 270 Hicks (Taxus media Hicksi) yp 
15 to18in..... .75 7.00 60 & 
HEMLOCK. Tsuga 
Sargent’s Weeping. A beautiful aig tng ngenet m ‘ % 
spreading green moun . florida rubra. Redflowere 
1 yr., 12 to 15 in. $1.10$9$80  6tol2in,1yr. 65 5.50 45 RHODODENDRON 
2 yr.,15 to 18 in. 1.85 138 120 12 to15in.,,1yr. .80 7.50 70 Hybrid Seedlings (mixed) 
8 yr., 18 to 24 in. 2.25 20 180 18 to oe in., 2 yr. 1.10 9.50 90 Each site gaits 
Dwarf Hemlock 2 to 2% ft., 8 yr. 1. 14.00 1 Ce: OO sss . J 
2 yr. 10 to 15 in. 1.25 11 100 . A ~ aon bes ge Sone. ,...; 7.50 65.00 
8 yr. 15 to 18 in. 1.75 16 150 - florida pen eeping te 
; ILEX crenata microphylla (Holly) 10 to12in.,,1yr. .80 7.50 70 Maximum (Native Rosebay) \* 
Wrinkle-leaf Viburnum 12 to 15 in. ..... $1.00 $8 $60 12to15in,1yr. 1.00 9.50 90 18 to 24in..... 1.75 15.00 , 








KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE : 
50 Church St., NEW YORK CITY 








Kelsey’s 
1938 Short 
Guide to 
Nursery 
Products 
Mailed on 
Request. 
Write for 
it today. 





A Hedge of Pine Is Useful and Ornamental Spruce Makes a Serviceable Windbreak 





